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Ms Lanpon has secured, in the title of her principal 
4¥4 boem, a charm which awakens many delightful associa- 
tions. It renews our recollections of Provence, her * ivy- 
mantled” castles, her forest-shades, her fragrant climate, her 
high-born, graceful, and impassioned women, and, crowning 
all, her early devotion to the witcheries of poetry and music. 
The golden age of chivalry, when heroism and minstrelsy 
found their best stimulus and reward in the smile of beauty, is 
brought before us by the sound of the Troubadour’s guitar ; 
and, fascinated by its influence, we never think of inquiring 
to what extent such an age existed in reality, or how far it 
was the mere creation of romance. In truth, it is of little 
importance, so far as the pleasure of the imagination is con- 
cerned, whether our impressions concerning that period are 
founded on history, or legend. It is enough for the poet to 
know that we possess such impressions, no matter from what 
source they are derived ; and all that he has to think of is, 
how they are to be allied with new inventions of a kindred 
character. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps, the title is not altogether justifi- 
able, for it is assumed only from the circumstance of the hero of 
the poem appearing, near its conclusion, in the disguise of a 
Troubadour. But it would not be generous, or useful, criti- 
cism, to resist the authority of the poet in such a case as this, 
particularly as the feelings which are kindled in every page of 
the work, the imagery with which it is illustrated, and the in- 
cidents of which it is composed, are all marked by that ex- 
quisite genius for which the Troubadours were famed. Like 
that happy race, Miss Landon seems to draw her inspiration 
from a passion, which is the same as to its power in all ages, 
and in every aspect is deeply interwoven with the interests 
of mankind. Like the Provencal poetry, Miss Landon’s is 


distinguished by great tenderness, and by a perpetual yet 
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varied flow of imagination, which appeals to the inward world 
of the heart,’ and. to every gentle object connected with it 
in .external nature. The perfume of the rose, the color of 
the lily, the hum of bees, the murmur of falling waters, and 
the music of the groves, seem to be the favorites of her fancy 
and to haunt it wherever it is occupied, whether in a lady's 
chamber or a field of battle. Precision of thought, strength 
of diction, and boldness of metaphor, are not to be expected 
from a mind so constituted as hers. They would be wholly 
out of keeping with the delicacy which presides over the most 
rapturous of her visions, and imparts to them softness, purity, 
and grace, the true characteristics of woman, and the best 
instruments of her power. 

The Troubadour consists of four cantos, and is framed 
very much like the Improvisatrice, which has already given 
celebrity to Miss Landon’s name. Several episodes spring 
out of the principal story, and serve to relieve it by a varia- 
tion of theme as well as of measure. It is on the whole, we 
think, superior to the Improvisatrice; the language par- 
takes more of the dialect of poetry, and the animation of the 
tale is more equally sustained. ‘The poem is founded ona 
custom said to have been once prevalent in Provence, accord- 
ing to which floral games were celebrated once a year, under 
the superintendence of some distinguished lady of the dis- 
trict, and a “ golden violet” was presented by her as a prize 
to the author of the best poem composed in the language of 
the country. ‘The first canto opens with a description of a 
lonely castle, which is the abode of Raymond, the hero of 
the tale. He is the last of a proud race, that left him little 
save his sword, and an ardent longing after military fame. 
This was not the only ambition that raised him above the 
ordinary throng : 

‘¢ But there were other dearer dreams 

Than the light’ning flash of these war-gleams 

That fill’d the depths of Raymond’s heart ; 

For his was now the loveliest part 

Of the young poet’s life, when first, 

In solitude and silence nurst, 

His genius rises like a spring 

Unnoticed in its wandering ; 

Ere winter cloud or summer ray 

Have chill’d, or wasted it away, 

When thoughts with their own beauty fill’d 
Shed their own richness over all, 

As waters from sweet woods distill’d 
Breathe perfume out where’er they fall.’ 


Raymond 
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Raymond does not inhabit the castle alone. His solitude 
is beguiled by the presence of Eva, the daughter of his 
brother, whose loveliness and mysterious origin, though con- 
fessedly borrowed from the Bride of Lammermuir, are de- 
scribed in a manner perfectly in unison with the legendary 
wonders of Provence. Amirald, her father, was formerly 
lord of the castle. One day outstripping his companions in 
the chase, he followed the stag into a green-wood recess, where 
the animal lay down at the feet of its mistress. She im- 
plored the hunter to spare her favorite; her beauty pleaded 
notin vain. Captivated by her appearance he revisited the 
spot; they met again and were wedded. She gave birth to 
Eva and disappeared; no one knew whither she went. It was 
said that Amirald had been deceived, and that she was not of 
this world. Amirald placed his child under his brother’s care, 
and went to the Moorish wars, in which, it was supposed,, 


he had perished. 


‘ But his fair child grew like a flower 
Springing in March’s earlier hour, 

"Mid storm and chill, yet loveliest — 
Though somewhat paler than the rest. 

‘ Perhaps it was her orphan’d state, 
So young, so fair, so desolate, — 
Somewhat of likeness in their fate 
Made Raymond’s heart for her confess 
Its hidden depths of tenderness. 
Neglected both; and those that pine 
In love’s despair and hope’s decline, 
Can love the most when some sweet spell 
Breaks the seal on affection’s well, 

And bids its waters flow like light 
Returning to the darken’d sight.’ 


This young affection was destined to be severely tried. A 
feudal chief threatened to attack the neighbouring castle of 
Clotilde, the lady of Clarin, and every young knight in 


Provence was summoned to her aid: 


‘ And rush’d the blood, and flash’d the light 

To Raymond’s cheek, from Raymond’s eye, 
When he stood forth and claim’d the fight, 

And spoke of death and victory, 

Those words that thrill the heart when first 

Forth the young warrior’s soul has burst.’ — 
‘ And Raymond felt as if a gush 

Of thousand waters in one rush 

Were on his heart, as if the dreams 

Of what, alas! life only seems, 

Wild thoughts and noontide revelries, 

Were turn’d into realities. 


R 2 Impatient, 
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Impatient, restless, first his steed 

Was hurried to its utmost speed : 

And next his falchion’s edge was tried, 
Then waved the helmet’s plume of pride.’ 


But how was this change in Raymond’s fate to be borne 
by Eva? 


‘ How durst she hope, that when afar 
Eva would be to memory brought. 
Oh, she had yet the task to learn 
How often woman’s heart must turn 
To feed upon its own excess 
Of deep yet passionate tenderness ! 
How much of grief the heart must prove 
That yields a sanctuary to love!’ 


Raymond joins the warrior-train in his court-yard at the 
dawn of morning, and prepares to march with them to the 
assistance of Clotilde. ‘The separation from Eva, the ten- 
derness of her feelings, her gentle form (which is so poeti- 
cally compared to that of Peace) leaning over the battlement, 
the armoured knights below, the bustle of their departure, the 
winding of the army over the distant heights, the last back- 
ward glance of Raymond, the lessening sound of the horn, 
and then the sudden relapse of the scene into its usual tran- 
quillity, are all pictured with a master-pencil. There are not 
many passages of the same Jength in English verse more truly 
beautiful than this : 


‘ Dark was the shade of that old tower 
In the grey light of morning’s hour ; 
And cold and pale the maiden leant 
Over the heavy battlement, 

And look’d upon the armed show 

- That hurrying throng’d the court below: 
With her white robe and long bright hair, 
A golden veil flung on the air, 
Like Peace prepared from earth to fly, 
Yet pausing, ere she wing’d on high, 
In pity for the rage and crime 
That forced her to some fairer clime. 
When suddenly her pale cheek burn’d, 
For Raymond's eye to her’s was turn’d ; 
But like a meteor past its flame — 
She was too sad for maiden shame. 
She heard the heavy drawbridge fall, 
And Raymond rode the first of all ; 
But when he came to the green height 
Which hid the castle from his sight, 
With useless spur and slacken’d rein, 

He was the laggard of the train. 


Such are the scenes that are peculiarly within Miss Lan- 
don’s province. When she comes to the battle-field, she 
finds it a theme, as she would feel a lance of those days, 
somewhat too unwieldy for her delicate hand. She imagines, 
perhaps, that she lightens the burden by wreathing it with 
flowers. In no part of her poem is she more prodigal of orna- 
ment, or at the same time less successful in the use of it, than 
where she relates the conflict of the adverse squadrons. It is, 
however, no very material portion of her design, and she dis- | 
misses it with as much expedition as the topic would permit. } 
Why is it that she speaks on this occasion of death as ‘ that t 
sleep the last and best? Besides being almost, a repetition of 
“ that sleep the loveliest since it dreams the least,” of Lord 
Byron, it is an adoption of the most cheerless and most debas- 
ing of the doctrines of infidelity, which we are bound to pre- 
sume she did not intend. 

The enemy having been defeated, and Raymond having won 
golden honors during the day, he and his fellow-warriors 
returned from battle to the castle of the Lady Clotilde. Their 
entrance into the court-yard, after the drawbridge was lowered, 
is, with peculiar felicity, likened to ‘the sudden rush of 
summer shower.’ They were welcomed in the name of Clo- 
tilde by the younger and more bewitching form of her ward 
the Lady Adeline, she herself having vowed that night to 
fasting, prayer, and thanksgiving for her deliverance. — Ade- 
line presided at the festive board, Raymond occupied the 
place of honor: her beauty was too dazzling to be gazed upon 
without danger; and forgetting the lovely Eva, he surrendered 
his heart to the fascinations of the stranger. He had not yet 
the courage to give expression to his feelings. 
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They paused upon the steep ascent, 

And spear, and shield, and breast-plate sent 
A light, as if the rising day L 
Upon a mirror flash’d its ray. 
They pass on, Eva only sees 

A chance plume waving in the breeze, ; 
And then can see no more — but borne 7 
Upon the echo, came the horn ; " 
At last nor sight nor sound declare 

Aught of what pass’d that morning there. 

Sweet sang the birds, light swept the breeze, 

And play’d the sunlight o’er the trees,, 

And roll’d the river’s depths of blue 

Quiet as they were wont to do. 

And Eva felt as if of all 

Her heart were sole memorial.’ 


aa 


——- eS 


‘ Enough for him the dim sweet fear, 


The twilight of the heart, or ere 
R 3 Awakening / 
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Awakening hope has named the name 
Of love, or blown its spark to flame. 
Restlessness, but as the winds range 
From leaf to leaf, from flower to flower ; 
Changefulness, but as rainbows change, 
From colour’d sky to sunlit hour. 
Ay, well indeed may minstrel sing, — 
What have the heart and year like spring ?” 


The reader will not have failed to remark the beauty of 
the imagery embraced in ‘ the twilight of the heart.? We 
now and then meet in the Troubadour with phrases and illus- 
trations, which are little more than the faint and unheeded 
recollections of treasures strictly appertaining to other bards, 
But this ‘ twilight of the heart’ seems to us original. 

The next morning Adeline went out with her falcon. The 
description of her appearance is very richly wrought: but it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the merit of it is not all Miss 
Landon’s. 


‘ And Adeline rode out that morn, 
With hunting train, and hawk, and horn; 
And broider’d rein, and curb of gold, 
And housings with their purple fold 
Decked the white steed o’er which she leant 
Graceful as a young cypress, bent 
By the first summer wind: she wore 
A cap the heron plume waved o’er, 
And round her wrist a golden band, 
Which held the falcon on her hand. 
The bird’s full eye, so clear, so bright, 
Match’d not her own’s dark flashing light. 
And Raymond, as he watch’d the dyes 
Of her cheek rich with exercise, 
Could almost deem her beauty’s power 
Was now in its most potent hour ; 
But when at night he saw her glance 
The gayest of the meteor dance, 
The jewels in her braided hair, 
Her neck, her arms of ivory bare, 
The silver veil, the broider’d vest, — 
Look’d she not then her loveliest ? 
Ah, every change of beauty’s face 
And beauty’s shape has its own grace "’ 


When the dance was over, Raymond, at Adeline’s request, 
took the lute, and poured forth a legend of the ‘ fair and 
brave.’ The author acknowleges that it is a versification of 
an old tradition mentioned in Russell’s Tour through Ger- 
many. It is very much improved in her hands. ‘The story 


is of a young princess who yielded her affections to a lover: 
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of a degree inferior to her own. It was agreed that she 
should escape from her chamber at midnight, and repair to a 
neighbouring lake, where a boat would be in readiness to 
receive her. 


‘ She reach’d the lake, —a blush, a smile, 
Contended on her face the while ; 
And safely in a little cove, 

Shelter’d by willow-trees above, 

An ambuscade from all secured, 

Her lover’s tittle boat lay moor’d. — 
One greeting word, with muffled oar, 
And silent lip, they left that shore. 

‘ It was most like a phantom dream 
To see that boat flit o’er the stream, 
So still, that but yet less and less 
It grew, it had seem’d motionless. 
And then the silent lake, the trees 
Visible only when the breeze 
Aside the shadowy branches threw, 
And let one single star shine through, 
While the faint glimmer scarcely gave 
To view the wanderers of the wave.’ 


The morning reveals to her royal father the loss he has 
sustained : but all search is fruitless, and years pass over with- 
out any tidings of his child. ‘The remainder of the episode 
is delightfully related. 





‘ And where was Elenore? her home 
Was now beneath the forest dome ; — 
A hundred knights had watch’d her hall, 
Her guards were now the pine trees tall; 
For harps waked with the minstrel tale, 
Sang to her sleep the nightingale : 
For silver vases, where were blent 
Rich perfumes from Arabia sent, 
Were odours when the wild thyme flower 
Wafted its sweets on gale and shower: 
For carpets of the purple loom 
The violets spread their cloud of bloom, 
Starr’d with primroses ; and around 
Boughs like green tapestry swept the ground. 
— And there they dwelt apart from all 
That gilds and mocks ambition’s thrall ; 
Apart from cities, crowds, and care, 
Hopes that deceive, and toils that wear ; 
For they had made themselves a world 
Like that or ever man was hurl’d 
From his sweet Eden, to begin 


His bitter course of grief and sin. — 
R 4 And 
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And they were happy; Eginhard 

Had won the prize for which he dared 
Dungeon and death; but what is there 
That the young lover will not dare ? 
And she, though nurtured as a flower, 
The favourite bud of a spring bower, 
Daughter of palaces, yet made 

Her dwelling place in the green shade; 
Happy, as she remember’d not 

Her royal in her peasant lot, — 

With gentle cares, and smiling eyes 

As love could feel no sacrifice. 

Happy her ivory brow to lave 

Without a mirror but the wave, 

As one whose sweetness could dispense 
With all save its own excellence ; — 

A fair but gentle creature, meant 

For heart, and hearth, and home content.. 

‘ It was at night the chase was over, 
And Elenore sat by her lover, — 

Her lover still, though years had fled 
Since their first word of Jove was said, — 
When one sought, at that darksome hour, 
The refuge of their lonely bower, 

A hunter, who, amid the shade, 

Had from his own companions stray’d. 
And Elenore gazed on his face, 

And knew her father! In the chase 
Often the royal mourner sought 

A refuge from his one sad thought. 

He knew her not, — the lowly mien, 

The simple garb of forest green, 

The darken’d brow, which told the spoil 
The sun stole from her daily toil, 

The cheek where woodland health had shed 
The freshness of its morning red, — 

All was so changed. She spread the board, 
Her hand the sparkling wine cup pour’d ; 
And then around the hearth they drew, 
And cheerfully the wood-fire threw 

Its light around. — Bent o’er her wheel 
Scarcely dared Elenore to steal 

A look, half tenderness, half fear, 

Yet seem’d he as he loved to hear 

Her voice, as if it had a tone 

Breathing of days and feelings gone. 

‘ « Ah! surely,” thought she, ‘* Heaven has sent 
My father here, as that it meant 
Our years of absence ended now!” 

She gazed upon his soften’d brow ; 
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And the next moment, all revealing, 

Elenore at his feet is kneeling ! — 
Need I relate that, reconciled, 

The father bless’d his truant child.’ 


Adeline, notwithstanding his powers of song, repays all 
Raymond's tenderness with disdain. He flies from her pre- 
sence, stung with shame and despair. In the midst of his 
despondency he is invited to join in the war of the Spaniards 
against the Moors: but before he sets out on that expedi- 
tion he revisits his native home, where he finds the gentle 
Eva no longer a child, but rising into maiden grace, and 
still faithful to her earliest affection. ‘The meeting between 
Raymond and this sweet being is told in melting language. 
He confesses to her all the agonies of his heart, and Eva, 
instead of reproaching him, only endeavors to charm away 
his sufferings by her ¢ tender blandishing.’ How admirably 
descriptive of the ¢ self-devotedness,’ often to be found in 
woman are the following animated lines ! 


‘ There is a feeling in the heart 
Of woman which can have no part 
In man ; a self-devotedness, 

As victims round their idols press, 
And asking nothing, but to show 
How far their zeal and faith can go. 
Pure as the snow the summer sun 
Never at noon hath look’d upon, — 
Deep as is the diamond wave, 
Hidden in the desart cave, — 
Changeless as the greenest leaves 
Of the wreath the cypress weaves, — 
Hopeless often when most fond, 
Without hope or fear beyond 

Its own pale fidelity, — 

And this woman’s love can be!’ 


But they must part once more. Raymond proceeds to Spain. 
In his first engagement with the Moors he saves a leader of 
his own side, who proves to be Amirald, his long lost brother, 
that was supposed to have perished years before. They re- 
cognize each other, and Amirald relates the story of his 
misfortunes, commencing with the death of Eva’s mother. 
This narrative displays a range of more passionate emotion, 
than we had been prepared to meet in Miss Landon’s poetry. 
There is more vigor in the construction of the lines, a bolder 
class of imagery, and, in the delineation of the intense suf- 
ferings of the narrator, a nearer approach to tragedy, than 


we have seen in any of her former productions. Our deepest 
sympathies 





— Remon 
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sympathies are awakened for the wanderer while he tells of 
the extraordinary impulse that led him to kindle the funeral 
fire for the wife of his bosom, in order to save her inanimate 
remains from the touch of corruption ; as if he were Jealous 
even of the power which the common destiny of nature claimed 
over her form. The madness which then overwhelmed him 


is appalling. 


‘ Then I stood in a world alone, 
From which all other life was gone, 
Whence warmth, and breath, and light were fled, 
A world o’er which a curse was said: 
The trees stood leafless all, and bare, 
The sky spread, but no sun was there: 
Night came, no stars were on her way, 
Morn came without a look of day, — 
As night and day shared one pale shroud, 
Without a colour or a cloud. 
And there were rivers, but they stood 
Without a murmur on the flood, 
Waveless and dark, their task was o’er, — 
The sea lay silent on the shore, : 
Without a sign upon its breast 
Save of interminable rest : 
And there were palaces and halls, 
But silence reign’d amid their walls, 
Though crowds yet fill’d them; for no sound 
Rose from the thousands gather’d round. — 
And all seem’d, as they look’d on me, 
In wonder that I yet could be 
A moving shape of warmth and breath 
Alone amid a world of death.’ 


We must afford room for half-a-dozen lines more of this 
fine episode. ‘They are true to the instinctive desire which 
a genuine poet always possesses, of imparting to the elements 
a sensitive existence. A hermit, who meets Amirald in the 


full tide of his grief, affords him hospitality, and endeavors to 


pour into his stricken heart the balm of consolation. But in 
vain were the old man’s assiduities. 


‘ There is a calm which is not peace, 
Like that when ocean’s tempests cease, 
When worn out with the storm, the sea 
Sleeps in her dark tranquillity, 

As dreading that the lightest stir 
Would bring again the winds on her. 
I felt as if I could not brook 

A sound, a breath, a voice, a look, 
As I fear’d they would bring again 
Madness upon my heart and brain.’ 


Amirald 
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Amirald at length sought relief in the field of war where 
Raymond found him. They were not long together. In 
the course of the conflict, Raymond was taken prisoner and 
confined in a castle of Grenada. His escape is effected in 
a very romantic manner, by the courage of a Christian maid, 
who, in token of her gratitude to Heaven for the unexpected 
recovery of her sister, had, according to the custom of those 
times, vowed that she would redeem a Christian knight from 
prison. This incident introduces another episode, which is too 
long. Moreover, it incumbers the poem with new charac- 
ters, who do little more than repeat the feelings with which 
the whole of the previous cantos are conversant, and then 
disappear. Raymond meets in his preserver, Leila, an ardent, 
lovely, woman. She, in. obedience, as it should appear, 
to the capricious fate that seems to oppose the happiness 
of every body who acts a part in this poem, conceives a sud- 
den and violent passion for the young knight, which brings 
her to a premature grave. 

Raymond returns to his native land, and, on re-visiting 
his home, he learns that Eva is gone to Thoulouse, it being 
her turn to preside over the floral games of the year. She 
and her father (who was restored to her) not having heard 
any thing of Raymond during his captivity, naturally con- 
cluded that he had fallen in battle. Still she preserved the 
virginity of her first affection. ‘The scene of the festival is 
painted in sparkling colors. A page attends near Eva, bear- 
ing in a vase the prize, ‘a golden violet.’ It was already 
contended for by many of the minstrel-band. 


¢ At last from ’mid the crowd one came, 
Unknown himself, unknown his name, 
Both knight and bard, — the stranger wore 
The garb of a young Troubadour ; 
His dark green mantle loosely flung, 
Conceal’d the form o’er which it hung ; 
And his cap, with its shadowy plume, 
Hid his face by its raven gloom.’ 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the disguised ‘Trouba~- 
dour is Raymond, or that his song bears away the prize, 
The sun shines out again on the withering bloom of Eva, 
and her happiness meets with no further interruptions, in 
despite of the wayward poet. * For what,’ she asks, 


¢ What has minstrel left to tell, 
When love has not an obstacle 2’ 





The poem concludes with a train of affecting recollections 
of a personal nature, which refer chiefly to that period of the 
young 
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young author’s life, when first her slender foot attempted 
the dangerous heights of fame. It is pleasant to see, that 
though she was not without her discouragements, there Was 
one fostering hand, at least, to assist her, and, through ever 

change, firmly to sustain her in the ascent. We trust that 
nothing which we have said has any tendency to check her in 
her career. She has still many things to correct. She jg 
too fond of making general reflections on the passion of loye. 
The Improvisatrice and the Troubadour are full of these com. 
mon-places. She is apt to be careless in her rhymes; and she 
has particularly to guard against a facility of versification, 
which, even under a more vigilant and matured judgment than 
hers, is exceedingly disposed to glide into melodious nothing- 
ness. It is injurious to the vivacity of the tale, as well as to 
the energy of her diction, to begin her stanzas so often as she 
does with the conjunction ‘ And.’ It is often not grammati- 
eal, and always a weakness. We could also point out many 
positive concetti, and prettinesses of expression, which, as- 
suming the appearance of gold, are nothing but tinsel. All 
these, however, are the usual faults of a young poet.. We 
have pointed out some of the beauties of the Troubadour, 
which are inspired by a force of genius of no ordinary 
cast, and finished with the finest taste. Miss Landon has 
only to proceed on the same model, to reject all inferior orna- 
ments, and to trust more boldly to the salient vigor of her 
imagination, in order to become one of the brightest lights 
in the poetic literature of her country. 

The ballad of Adeline, which is founded on a German 
tradition, is among the best of the small pieces introduced 
into the Troubadour. Some of the others are rather below 
the general merit of the poem. ‘T'wo or three of the sketches 

rinted at the end of the volume are gems of poesy. We 
allude particularly to the illustrations of Dagley’s “ Cupid 
and Swallows flying from Winter,” and Howard’s “ Fairies 
on the Sea-Shore.” 


— 





Art. II. The Commercial Power of Great Britain ; exhibiting 8 
complete View of the Public Works of this Country, under the 
several Heads of Streets, Roads, Canals, Aqueducts, Bridges, 
Coasts, and Maritime Ports. By the Baron Dupin, Member of 
the Institute of France. ‘Translated from the French. 2 Vols. 
8vo. With a 4to. Atlas of Plans, Elevations, &c. pp. 862 
Price 1/. 8s. Knight. London. 1825. 


I’ the present tranquil state of Europe, it is not surprizing 
that the political ascendancy and vast commercial power 


of Great Britain should attract the attention of the cme 
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of other countries. ‘That we have reached a point in national 
prosperity and greatness never before attained by any people 
is allowed on all sides: but what renders this pre-eminence — 
this proud attitude in power and civilization — the more re- 
markable is, that it was, in a great measure, acquired during one 
of the most arduous, protracted, and expensive wars in which 
we ever were engaged. While Europe, from the Volga to 
the Tagus, was in arms, — while scarcely a battle was fonght, 
the result of which was not felt in our English markets; — 
while our liberties were often apparently trembling in the 
balance ;— while our armies were struggling against superior 
numbers in the Peninsula ;— while the merchandize of our 
citizens was burning in the cities of France and Germany, 
and an enormous and increasing taxation pressing like an 
incubus upon our industry in every possible shape, we, never- 
theless, as if in scorn of war, were rapidly advancing in 
mechanics, improving in manufactures, extending in com- 
merce, and out-distancing every rival power in enterprize and 
success. 

Unquestionably much of our success in commercial adven- 
ture during the late war arose from the war itself. The 
distracted state of the European Continent, and the annihi- 
lation of the fleets of France, Spain, and Denmark, threw 
the trade of our enemies into our own hands. Our isolated 
situation afforded us security, while it facilitated our com- 
munication with those. states which were the seat of war; so 
that while industry was fettered and cramped by invasion, or 
the dread of invasion, every where around us, we were 
enabled, in comparative safety, to establish our intercourse 
with foreign markets, and pursue our traffic on the most 
hostile shores. 

But whatever influence the war had on our commerce and 
manufactures, it surely cannot be said that these now depend 
on, or are succoured by, any such adventitious circumstances. 
France has awakened from the revolution that convulsed her, 
invigorated by her temporary degradation, unsubjected to any 
galling or excessive burdens; swayed by her antient dynasty, 
by awiser policy, a reformed code, and under a charter which 
guarantees to her a larger portion of civil and religious liberty 
than she enjoyed before. We are still paying the price of 
her redemption; we are liquidating by our labor the. cost 
of the freedom which we contributed to secure to her; we 
have restored to other countries the possessions of which, in 
our own defence, we had stripped them ; and we have placed 
several of the then belligerents in an attitude of independence 
which, reasonably, they had no right to expect; and yet, 

after 
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after all these concessions, by which the very elements of 
rivalry have been put into the hands of all the states of the 
Continent, we are, at present, more powerful and more pros- 
perous than ever. ag 

It is to elucidate this phenomenon, — to trace the cause of 
this great mercantile and commercial ascendancy, — that the 
Baron Dupin, well known as the author of several interesting 
works on political science, has collected the valuable inform. 
ation contained in the volumes before us. His is no labored 
dissertation on the advantages of commerce in the abstract, 
nor is it an Utopian picture of the benefits which accrue to gq 
nation from enterprize and habits of industry amongst its 
inhabitants. He appeals to facts: — he demonstrates, with 
the skill and the accuracy of a mathematician, the power and 
the resources of England; and he analyzes the materiel of 
which this power and these resources consist. He examines 
the springs of our trade and commerce historically ; and he 
developes the obstacles which we overcame, the means which 
we employed, the projects which we planned and executed, 
and the many years of perseverance and “ hope deferred” 
which we patiently endured, before our industry was com. 
mensurately rewarded. When estimating our capabilities as 
a nation, besides pointing to the natural bulwarks of our “ sea. 
girt isle,” he calculates the density of our population, and 
he shews that upon the basin * of the Thames there are 384 
inhabitants, per square mile, forevery 184, on the same space; 
within the basin of the Seine; and that in England ‘ witha 
sky less clear, and a climate less genial, the land supports, 
on an average, 210 inhabitants per square mile, while France, 
in the same extent of territory, supports only 147!’ 

Thus does our author use the best of all arguments, figures, 
when he weighs our strength as a nation against that of 
France. “When he speaks of our commercial power he counts 
our ships; when he inspects our internal trade, he computes 
our coaches, waggons, carts, and vehicles of all kinds, 
‘¢ broad-wheeled and narrow ;” and when he describes the 
facilities we possess for carrying on this trade to advantage, he 
measures the length and breadth of all our various chan- 
nels of conveyance, which, on the same superficies of tert'- 
tory, he says, are ¢wenty times more extensive than those of 
France. In short, when he directs the attention of the 


—— 





* The French understand by the word basin (bassin) all .the 
territory through which the river flows, from its source to 1s 
mouth, and as far on both sides of the river as the declivity of 
the land carries the springs and streams of water to its bed. 
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members of the Institute, and of the French nation, to the 
superiority of England in wealth and commercial greatness, 
he points to our public works, — to the excellence of our 
roads, and the rapidity with which they are traversed, — to 
our rail-ways and canals, and the quantities of valuable 
though cumbrous products of the soil and the mine, which 
are transported on them at a comparatively cheap rate; — he 
points to our harbours, our ships, our machinery, our indus- 
try, — and he does so, as he avows, to stimulate his coun- 
trymen to pursue the policy of England. | 

~The truths which he has communicated to France he has: 
done in a liberal and impartial manner ; and however unwel- 
come some of these might be to many of his countrymen, he 
has not feared to encounter the prejudices which his observa- 
tions might excite, by meting us out the praise and the merit 
to which we are entitled. 

From such a digest of facts and details, interspersed as 
these are with the observations and opinions of many of our 
most experienced engineers, it is difficult to make such a 
selection as we could wish. As an instance of the avidity 
with which public works were undertaken and completed, 
especially after the Duke of Bridgewater had given a proof of 
their utility and profit, it appears that from 1790 to 1805, 
a period of four years of peace and eleven of war, no less 
than 1500 miles of canals were cut in England alone! In 
proportion as manufactures flourished commerce extended it 
self, and the capital embarked in it increased in the same 
ratio; so that now, the Baron says, for every million of in- 
habitants in Great Britain we possess, ‘ upon a mean pro- 
portion, 1400 ships, measuring 163,139 tons, and manned by 
10,368 able seamen.’ 

In Scotland, the advancement of the arts, and the progress 
of manufactures, proceeded with even more rapid strides. 
Besides the making of roads, the building of bridges, and the 
cutting of canals in different parts of the kingdom, com- 
mercial speculations also rapidly increased. As a proof of 
this it appears by official returns, that the number of ships 
employed in foreign traffic belonging to Scotland, which in 
1752 amounted to 68 in all, and carried 6935 tons only, in 
1820 amounted to 213, and carried a tonnage of 24,874 tons. 

Wesay the Baron Dupin is a practical statesman; and that 
he is a laborious one, the fact that he has scarcely left a 
bridge, tunnel, chain-pier, light-house, dry-dock, barge, 
aqueduct, rail-way, crane, wheel, or even pulley unexplored 
or unexamined, from the Isle of Wight to the Orkneys, will 
sufficiently testify.. Whatever he conceived to be an im- 
| provement 
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provement in hydraulics, in mechanics, in architecture, op 
engineering, he has embraced with his rule and compass, ‘and. 
committed to the engraver and the printer, for the benefit of 
his countrymen. He has accordingly produced a work which 
not only cannot fail to be useful to the academicians and, 
mechanicians of France, but which comprizes such facts and 
details as even in this country are only to be gleaned from, 
detached writings and acts of parliament. So far we are in. 
debted to him. ) 

The extent of his inquiries, the minuteness of his details, 
and the acuteness of his criticisms, are not to be wondered 
at, when it is known, that while in England he lived on terms 
of intimacy with those who were best qualified to give him 
the information which he sought. He reckoned among his 
friends the late Mr. Watt and Mr. Rennie; he was introduced to 
Messrs. Telford, Smeaton, Baird, Stevenson, Brunel, Brown, 
and M‘Adam; and he surveyed with one or other of these 

ntlemen the canals they formed, the machinery they model- 
led, the roads and rail-ways they planned and made, —the 
noble and perilous structures on land and water which they 
conceived and completed. 

There are few observations of a purely political character 
in the work: but it is not difficult to discern how far the 
Baron is of opinion that the free institutions of England have 
contributed to our commercial greatness. The facility with 
which trade and commerce may be prosecuted must be admitted 
to be a primary stimulant to enterprize; and the greater 
licence which is given to a people to pursue their speculations, 
in their own way, the more ardent will they become in the 
pursuit, and the more advantageous is likely to be the result, 
So satisfied is our author of this, that, after describing the 
mode by which our public roads are made and maintained, he 
regrets that a similar practice has not been countenanced by 
the French government. | 

‘ In England,’ he says, ‘ the supreme authority grants to the 
citizens credit and funds, to enable them to execute works which 
are no less interesting to the government than to themselves; 
while in other countries the people are required to pay thelt 
funds into the treasury, so that the government may execute, 
when and how it pleases, works in which the public alone are 
concerned.’— - 

¢ How far are we from sharing the spirit of the ministry and 
parliament of Great Britain! In France, even the care a 
by-path is scarcely ever intrusted to the inhabitants of the neigh 
bourhood. Before a basket-full of stones can be laid down on 
the most obscure departmental road, it is indispensably necessaty 


that the cost of these materials should form an item, first in. the 
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arrondissement budget, then in the departmental budget, and 
afterwards be submitted to the grand council of roads and 
bridges in an office at Paris, at the distance of two hundred 
leagues from the spot where the work is to be executed. The 
paltry charge in question having passed through all the delays of 
profound investigation, the desired permission is granted ; pro- 
vided, however, that not the slightest neglect of form should 
render it necessary to undertake, for a second time, the task of 
exploring the immense labyrinth by an inverse course. The 
accounts, after passing through an almost endless series of pro- 
gressive operations, retrograde with official delay, to their first 
source! An engineer is then permitted to execute at his leisure 
the trifling repair of the road which has occasioned this long 
and appalling train of official formalities, ascending and de- 
scending.’ 


After stating that up to the year 1756 England had not a 
single line of artificial navigation, and that it possessed for 
communication by land, only a small number of roads ¢ inju- 
diciously cut and ill kept up,’ he then exemplifies the ce- 
lerity with which we proceeded in improvements. 


‘ Of a sudden, an individual conceives the idea to profit by 
the general impulsion which industry had received, by cutting a 
canal to carry to Manchester the product of his mines. Shortly 
afterwards a town which thrives, and of which the exuberant 
wealth seeks every where productive outlets — Liverpool —aspires 
to still higher designs ;— she is the first to form and to realize 
the project of opening a navigable channel between the Irish Sea 
and the German Ocean. Other channels, even more extended, 
are established by degrees: thus, within the short space of half 
acentury, a double row of canals is formed, both for great and 
for small navigation, for the purpose of uniting together opposite 
seas; basins separated by numberless chains of hills and’ moun- 
tains; opulent ports; industrious towns ; fertile plains ; and inex- 
haustible mines ; — and this presents a development of more’ than 
1000 leagues in length, upon a portion of territory not equal to 
one-fourth of France ! 

‘ In order to distribute the water necessary for the daily life 
of the inhabitants, and the gas which produces a light so brilliant 
and so pure, that it seems, even in the darkest nights, to be 
almost an anticipation of dawn,—to fulfil this’ one object of 
general utility, pipes and conduits have been laid down, which 
even already form a ramification of above 400 leagues beneath 
the pavement of London. 

‘ The communications in the open air are an object of equal 
solicitude, and of works even vaster still. The roads which 
already existed are enlarged ; are reconstructed with more art, 
and kept up with more care. New channels are thrown open to 
commerce, and a system of roads is now being formed, of which 
= total length is at present more than 46,000 leagues in England 
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‘ While these prodigies are taking place, basins and ports are 
constructed for shipping. Moles, piers, light-houses, newly 
established, increase the security of access, and the shelter of 
every anchorage upon a line of more than 600 leagues of coast, 
Thanks to these works, at this moment, in the three kingdoms, 
22,300 merchant-versels, manned by 160,000 men, and capable 
of carrying two millions of tons of merchandise, are scarcely 
sufficient for the exportation of the superfluity of interior circy. 
lation; for the trade along the coast, and for. the importation 


of those foreign products necessary to keep up a circulation g9 
immense.’ 


These facts cannot fail to suggest important reflections 
to our rivals. But it will be matter of deeper reflection to 
them still, if, while they are adopting our primary improve- 
ments, they are told that we ourselves are beginning to 
— the economy of those immense canals and aque 

ucts from which we have derived so many advantages, and 
are announcing that they are soon to become secondary 
to works of a more novel kind. Rail-ways are projected 
in every part of the United Kingdom. In some places they 
are already substituted for canals. Locomotive engines are 
doing the work of horses; and it will not surprize us, if, before 
our author’s work shall have become generally known in 
France, such goods and passengers as are at present carried 
in our vans, stages, and packet-boats, on the roads and water 
ways which the Baron eulogizes, shall be propelled at an 
accelerated speed, and a cheaper rate, on rail-ways, in steal; 
carriages. 

It is a most laudable task in our author to spur up bis 
countrymen to imitate the works and emulate the manufac 
tures of England. But he must be aware that before this 
can be successfully effected, France must not only adopt our 
artificial improvements, but she must derive from the hand 
of nature those local advantages which we possess. ‘To a 
complish this, Paris, for instance, must be connected with 
the ocean by a “ moving road” such as the Thames; and 
Lyons and St. Etienne, like Manchester and Birmingham, 
must have natural facilities for connecting the capital, and the 
maritime ports, by canals and rail-ways. The relative dis 
tances of these places are not only vastly greater in France 
than with us, but it is necessary to mention that as in their 
formation canals require water, and rail-ways zron, these two 
essentials are exceedingly rare in the interior of that king 
dom ! | 

But let it be conceded that the enterprize of the French 
might canalize the immense tract of country necessary 
this object; and let it be admitted that they have “7 
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spin, and ore to smelt, and iron to manufacture, — where is 
the coal to come from? This is the grand desideratum. This 
is the elemental part of all our improvements; and it must be 
so in theirs. Without coal, in infinite abundance, and of 
the very best description, neither Birmingham nor Man- 
chester would have had existence. The precious earths 
and metals of the counties of Stafford and Lancaster would 
have remained for ever comparatively useless in the bowels of 
our island, had it not been for the black combustibles with 
which they are intermixed ; and vain would have been Watt’s 
improvements on the steam-engine, had not the fuel, which was 
to set his machinery in motion, been found imbedded under 
the very soil where he tried his experiments. 

When these facts are borne in mind, the obstacles to be 
surmounted by the French in equalling or rivalling us in ma- 
nufactures, will appear to be truly formidable. St. Etienne, 
we are told, is the Birmingham of France: but how is it that 
it cannot produce a single article of iron or steel manufacture 
in any degree approaching to our workmanship? The simple 
answer is, —the want of means: —the raw materials are 
inferior, more costly, and the manufactures themselves, when 
executed, far from equalling the English, scarcely repay the 
slovenly labor expended on them, — even when protected by 
a strict prohibition of the English goods. When the boun- 
daries of France are equally compact as ours, her rivers 
equally navigable, her manufacturing towns equally near her 
coasts; and, above all, when we see extensive and inexhaust- 
ible fields of coal substratifying her finest provinces, we may 
then dread her rivalry, but not till then. 

Our author, with greater probability of success, we think, is 
at considerable pains to impress upon his countrymen the ad- 
vantages of our turnpike-road system. He traces a road from 
the first application to Parliament for permission to make it, 
— following it through the committees and formalities of both 
Houses; he superintends it with the surveyors and contractors, 
— examines the different materials of which it is composed, 
as well as the nature of the ground over which it passes, — 
he gives the depth of metal and the mode of placing it, — the 
maximum of ascent in passing hills, and discusses at great 
length the different opinions of the learned on this subject. 
Having seen the road made, he next describes the mode and 
cost of supporting it. Thus, he tells us, that 12/. 7s. 6d. per 
mile is the average annual expence of maintaining the turn- 
pike-roads of England ; although, he says, that those in the 
neighbourhood of London require no less a sum than 10000. 


per mile, per annum, ‘These London roads, however, he 
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informs us, though universally admired by foreigners, are 
made of the most ‘ defective materials,’ and are the * worst 
roads in all England.’ — ‘ The existence,’ he says, ‘ of some 
absurd \aws and regulations renders it impossible to supply 
the roads in the vicinity of London with good materials, 
which might easily be forwarded by the Thames, or by the 
numerous canals which converge towards the capital.’ After 
descanting at some length on Walker’s and M‘Adam’s 
respective systems, he says, that it was stated before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1819, that gravel roads 
are considerably more fatiguing to horses than paved ones ! 
‘This hint is of some value at the present time. 

When our author confines himself to facts he is instruc- 
tive, — when he describes the safety-gate of an aqueduct, or 
the imperium in imperio of a cast-iron crane or battering ram, 
he is — like a monk in his scriptorzum — at home. But when 
he launches among the peculiarities of English customs, and 
-attempts to trace effects to their causes, he wanders from his 
sphere, and becomes ridiculous. Such must be the effect of 
chis observations on the Methodists, who, he says, will soon, 
with the other Dissenters, have the ascendancy over the church 
of England. He descends from his character as a philoso- 
pher, and appears in that of the literal Frenchman, when he 
assigns, as the cause of our London merchants having their 
family-residences at a distance from their counting-houses, 
the influence of fashion ; and one is at a loss whether to pity 
his credulity, or be angry with the good-natured friend who 
‘seems to have quizzed him so unmercifully about our English 
ladies and Gretna Green. 


The Baron pays, en passant, a well-merited compliment to 
the inhabitants of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who, in honor of 


the jubilee of George the Third, erected a commodious 
school-house, where children are educated according to the 
Lancasterian system ; and who caused to be inscribed upon the 
front of the building the late King’s well known words: “ J 1s 
my wish that there should not be a poor man in my kingdom who 
is not capable of reading his Bible.” It is worthy of our author's 
estimable character, that, in the most feeling terms, he pro- 
nouuces this to be a ‘ noble and an affecting eulogium ; and 
there are few of his readers, we think, who will not join him 
in regretting, that several recent attempts to introduce similar 
schools into France have failed. It might be invidious to offer 
-a conjecture as to the cause of this failure: but perhaps 
‘France and other countries will learn, sooner or Jater, that it 
.will be fruitless to attempt equalling us in enterprize and in- 
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dustry, if they do not also endeavor to diffuse intelligence | 


through the mass of their community. 

In conclusion, we have much pleasure in recommending a 
perusal of these volumes to all who take an interest in the 
public works, the trade, the wealth, and the resources of Great 
Britain. They are replete with the most valuable informa- 
tion; and it is no ordinary compliment to our country that so 
interesting, able, and impartial a review of our mercantile and 
commercial improvements proceeds from the pen of a fo- 
reigner. 





——_ —_—— 


Art. Ill. Tremaine; or, the Man of Refinement. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
London, Colburn. 1825. 


I? the third volume of this work had been omitted, Tre-° 


maine might not, perhaps, have been so much talked of as 
itis, but it would have been more generally read. We have 
not met one person in twenty who has been able to get through 
the ten first chapters of the last volume, and we know of no- 
body, male or female, blue stocking or white, who has sur- 
vived the whole. 

It may be perfectly true that, as the author says in his pre~ 


face, § scepticism has again laid hold of us; that ¢ if there 


are more saints among us than formerly, (which we beg leave 
to doubt,) there are also more infidels, most of all, persons 
who never inquire. But does any man of common sense 
suppose, that ‘scepticism’ is likely to be convinced, or the 
number of our infidels to be in any degree reduced, by me- 


taphysical arguments exhibited under the mask of a novel ?: 
There are we know not how many chapters following one 


another, treating of the immortality of the soul, a presiding 
Providence, free-will, and a future state, and the discussions, 
we may add, on these most important subjects, are conducted 
ina luminous and an eloquent style. But assuredly they are 
misplaced, if not utterly lost to those for whose benefit they 
were intended, by being brought in formidable and unrelent- 
ing force before us, just at the point of time when curiosity is 
on tip-toe to hear what has become of the principal agents in 
the story. It looks like ‘a pious fraud,” to invite one to 
a pleasure-party, and to entertain him only with asermon. It 
is useless, besides, to tax the attention with a controversy 
requiring a tone of mind wholly different from that which, at 
the moment, it is willing or prepared to adopt. 


We are not formed to attend to philosophy and romance at ' 


the same time, nor even in rapid succession ; or at least if we 
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be, the romance should not, as in the instance before us, pre- 
cede the philosophy. Where the intellect has been previously 
exercised in salutary efforts of strength, it may not refuse to 
unbend itself amidst lighter occupations ; but where the ima- 
gination is first engaged, it unfits the mind for immediate 
strenuous exertion. It is undeniable, that the finest truths of 
religion may be conveyed to the understanding, and brought 
home to the heart, through the medium of fiction. But then, 
in order to succeed through that channel, they must appear 
in action, they must be clothed in living beauty, and- inter- 
twined with the incidents which compose the charm of the 
story. They must not come to us in the shape of question 
and answer, of ingenious doubts and logical solutions: above 
all, they must not so approach us when we are not in the vein 
for profound meditation. 

We shall therefore leave the metaphysical volume wholly 
out of our view, and confine our remarks to the tale itself, 
which is artless, animated, and beautiful to an eminent de- 
gree. Perhaps it may be said that the incidents are few, 
domestic, and even common-place. ‘They may be so. But 
they are nevertheless represented with a master-hand; and 
they frequently give birth to conversations, which are con- 
ducted with varied knowlege, and an engaging turn of senti- 
ment, and always clothed in language that is at once 
elegant and familiar. The author exhibits peculiar tact in 
the delineation of mind. He often fails when he attempts 
to exhibit a group, or to describe a scene: but he generally 
succeeds in placing the mind of each of his dramatis persone 
before us. We concede to him also the praise which, under 
the mantle of the editor, he takes to himself, that ‘* his expo- 
sure of the mistakes about solitude, when a man is not pro- 
perly prepared for it, seems in particular to be founded on 


accurate experience.’ 3 


Tremaine is a striking example of this incapacity to ap- 
preciate the advantages of retirement, even though it is at- 
tended with all the consolations of opulence and literature. 
Disappointed in public life, he fled from the world to his 
country-seat, determined to enjoy the serenity of the woods 
and fields, and to find in them a balm for his wounded spirit: 
but he was soon taught that, in order to obtain this object, the 
mind itself must be as pure and as calm as_ the scene around 
him.- There is a considerable mixture of philosophy and 


satire in the representation of Tremaine’s first evening in the 
country. 


- ¢ He continued on his couch for some minutes, when his valet 
entered, and asked if he would dress.“ No!” was the replys 
an 
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(and a sort of sigh escaped him,) “ there is nothing here, I ap- 
rehend, worth dressing for.” The interruption, however, roused 
ie, ‘‘ I will go,” said he, ‘ to the library.” 

‘It was a very magnificent room, and had lately received a 
considerable accession from an expensive new purchase, which 
had been ranged in the modern taste by a fashionable architect. 
He was charmed with the effect, and throwing himself into a 
reading chair of exquisite invention, “‘ I will here,” said he, 
“« pass the greatest part of my time ; the treasures of science are 
at my command, and he who has them, has every thing. How 
flat and unprofitable would seem this same world, which we all of 
us so strangely court, if man but knew his own nature, and could 
live up to its dignity. But to do this he must do as I have 
done;—retire from the forwardness of upstart impertinence, 
or the caprice of those whom we may have most loved and 
trusted.” 

‘ A volume of Shaftesbury lying open before him, he looked 
over its pompous engravings and classical emblems —represent- 
ations of his Lordship’s library, and of his Lordship’s self. ‘ He 
was an elegant man,” said Tremaine, turning over the pages, 
“ and a real philosopher; and if he did not discover truth, he at 
least detected falsehood. I shall delight, like him, to appreciate 
the value of things, and view the world at a distance; and shall 
be able to do so more exactly now than when plunged in its 
tumults. I, too, may not discover truth; but at least I shall 
have leisure to make the attempt. I am impatient to begin.” 

‘ The sight of a distant temple of his own rearing, in a beau- 
tiful wood, here caught his eye. It reflected the rays of the 
setting sun, and the whole prospect was burnished with splendour. 
He was pleased with the effect ; and it gave an additional compla- 
cency to his brow as he viewed, from a favourable point, this 
work of his own taste. ‘ Here,” continued he, “ Philosophy 
may really be exercised, and Contemplation prune her wings.” 


‘“ Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, 
Hic nemus.” 


‘ He went on planning in his own mind hours of enjoyment, in 
a place dedicated, as it should seem, to wisdom and happiness. 
His temple recalled ancient Greece to his mind, and the groves 
of Academus rose to his view. ‘* How different,” exclaimed he, 
“ from a trifling or slippery world, where all is vulgarity, envy, 
or ennui!” 

‘ He then again fell into musing; from which he was lightly 
disturbed, not by “ leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan,” but 
by a servant announcing dinner; a summons for which, with all 
his philosophy, he secretly craved: so that a minute more found 
him seated at table. 

‘ His repast was recherché in the extreme; yet his senses were 
not pleased, and his palate scarcely excited. Every thing was 
ill seasoned, and either too much or too little done. In fact, 
notwithstanding his craving, he had either waited, too long, or 
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was not a In fact, too, however strange it may seem, 
although he had now come sixty miles to be alone, he was almost 
surprised, and to a cursory observer might have appeared not 
pleased, to find exactly what he came for. His dinner forced 
upon his memory (involuntarily, indeed, but not the less strongly) 
the companions of his banquets in London; and the conversation, 
the interchange of idea, the lively sallies of polite fellowship, 
were thought of at least, though not (he said) with regret: on 
the contrary, as he poured out a bumper of Burgundy, he in- 
dulged again in a mental soliloquy upon the delights of solitude, 
and the unfitness of a man to live who could not live alone. 

‘« The world,” said he, “ is so entirely, even in its banquets, 
a mere vulgar crowd, that the true play of mind is seldom in- 
dulged. How different is the noisy contest for pre-eminence in 
conversation — the impatience of interruption —the struggle for 
wit that will not come — from this calm and happy repast! It is 
in solitary reflection alone that we feel ourselves men; and that 
is the best feast which least interferes with it. Let others bear 
the burthen of the world! J view it at a distance.” 

‘ These reflections were diluted with more Burgundy ; though 
neither that, nor any French wine, agreed with his constitution : 
an inconvenience, however, which he never would allow. As for 
Port, and all Spanish vintages, they were nothing but liquid fire, 
and had long been made to yield to this more elegant beverage ; 
to carry off which, it was only necessary to throw in a little 
coffee ; which he now drank in its quintessence, fuming from a 
silver lamp on the table; while he crowned the latter with no in- 
considerable quantity of liqueur, the fire of which, he said, was 
so subdued that it never annoyed him. This, together with 
having, without appetite, tasted of almost every dish before him, 
made him at midnight feel heated and uneasy ; and he retired to 
a bed of down, where, not having subdued his body with any 
fatigue, he was surprised to find that he could not sleep.’ 


And yet this was Belmont, the happy, peaceful retreat for 
which Tremaine had often sighed amidst the bustling scenes 
of the senate and the court. Here he had often resolved to 
renew the philosophic tranquillity of the ‘ Sabine field,” and 
to forget the world of ambition. With the softer passions, 
too, having passed the hey-day of youth, he determined to 
hold no further intercourse. He devoted himself for a while, 
amidst splendid desks and cushions, to rare and costly editions 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Epicurus, and Aristotle: he read some- 
thing of each without being much satisfied with any; and at 
length, after a laborious study of three hours, he concluded 
that ‘ there is no such thing as truth.’ ‘Tired of his library, 
he wandered into the garden with a volume of Milton under 
his arm, but in the midst of the Allegro his thoughts wan- 
dered back to the House of Commons, and he closed the 
book in despair. The fields, burdened with the golden —_ 
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had no charms for the fastidious Tremaine: his time was all 
his own, and he was dreadfully puzzled how to dispose of it. 
Days were devoted to a new arrangement of his library, and 
to fresh preparations for taking advantage of his independ- 
ence, and viewing the world at a distance. But he soon got 
sick of books, and sought amusement in the charms of agri- 
culture, in the sports of the field and the river, and in the 
pleasures of gardening. All was in vain. Still he was un- 
easy ; his life was oppressed with ennui, because it was one of 
fastidious indolence, and at length, under the advice of his 
physician, he changed the scene from Belmont to Wood- 
ington-Hall, in Yorkshire ‘ the mansion where his father was 
born, and where he himself had passed his infancy.’ 

Thus far we have seen Tremaine discontented in his solitude. 
The picture presented of his restless, wavering, capricious spirit, 
is drawn with great power and beauty of expression, and is 
highly tinged, indeed, with the true colors of experience. 
At Woodington-Hall he meets with an old friend in the 
person of Dr. Evelyn, a neighbour, and a man of the most 
amiable description, who takes a deep interest in the happiness 
of Tremaine. Here, too, he meets with Georgina, Dr. Evelyn’s 
daughter, whose ‘ lovely, dazzling freshness of countenance, 
in which modesty and ingenuousness seemed to rival one 
another,’ added to ‘a natural grace of manner superior to 
that which is, or can be, taught,’ combined to give a new turn 
to his thoughts. : 


‘ When introduced, she gave him her hand, by her father’s 
command, and, though perfectly self-possessed, for a moment it 
called into her cheek a blush which the most skilful painter would 
in vain have attempted to delineate. The hand, too, which she 
gave, as he did not fail to observe, was of exquisite mould, and 
he was a great admirer of a beautiful hand. Small, taper, white, 
and of velvet softness, it combined with an airy foot, and a general 
fineness of limb, to produce that lovely symmetry always so 
powerful in its effects, and so infinitely more fascinating to a mind 
of taste than the most perfect beauty without it. 

‘ In truth, there was something in this young creature’s whole 
appearance not easily to be described. There was a pensiveness 
in her arched and pencilled brow which instantly filled the heart 
of the beholder with interest of the most serious kind; but then, 
again, all seriousness was lost in the fascinations of a smile which 
lighted every thing into joy. Her cheek was dimpled, and gave a 
play to her countenance such as none else, in Tremaine’s opinion, 
had ever exhibited. It was the lightning play so beautifully 
ina oey by Petrarch, in the * lampeggio del angelico riso” of 

aura.’ 
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The reader is almost in love with the portrait : was it pos- 
sible for Tremaine to resist the original? But how was he 
surprized to find this image of beauty centering all her 
happiness, in sharing with her father the charms of poetry 
and music, and intermingling with those elegant occupations 
that of house-keeping for him also, of making butter, and 
rearing turkies ! 


‘ Tremaine could not help expressing something like surprise 
at this; which the Doctor perceiving, added, —“ She is a country 
girl, and therefore ought to know country business. But if I 
were ever so rich, I know not a thing more amusing, I had almost 
said interesting, than a basse cour.” 

‘ Tremaine hinted his opinion, that it was beneath the notice 
of the wise, the well-educated, and the elegant. 

‘« T would rather say,” replied Evelyn, “ the fashionable, the 
fastidious, and the vacant. But even the Cardinal de Retz was 
amused with pigeons, when separated from the world; and I need 
not tell you all the fine things that Addison was able to say ona 
hen and chickens.” 

‘<«* T would read them in Addison,” said Tremaine, “ but not 
plague myself with what, after all, a higler’s wife would under- 
stand better.” 

‘ « J don’t know that,” said the Doctor, “ if we were not idle; 
but the study of nature, in whatever shape, must always please, 
if only as a study ; and in this instance the utility is so palpable, 
that it adds to the interest.” 

‘« You would turn Miss Evelyn, then, into a poulterer,” said 
Tremaine, laughing. 

‘«¢ No more than I would turn myself into a wine-cooper, 
because I keep the keys of my cellar.” 

‘« But what does Miss Evelyn say to it herself?” 

‘« Why, that if I were to lose my poultry-yard, I should lose 
one of my greatest pleasures.” 

‘«¢ And yet the girl makes a very good courtesy, reads Guarini, 
and plays the harp,” said Evelyn.’ | 


The conversation of Dr. Evelyn is uniformly marked by 
sound practical sense, and very often adorned by happy illus- 
trations borrowed from a variety of classical and philosophical 
reading. There is a marked elegance, also, in his mode of ex- 
pression, which would lead us to conjecture that the character 
was a favorite one with the author himself, who, if a clergy- 
man, was, we hope, not unlike the amiable picture he draws. 
That he is a father, too, we would fain imagine from this cir- 
cumstance, that wherever he introduces Georgina, he speaks 
of her chiefly in her character of a daughter; and he is sin- 
vularly eloquent and happy in his descriptions of her virtues, 
and her pure and charming pursuits. | 
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It may be easily supposed that, after so auspicious an intro- 
duction, Tremaine was no unfrequent visitor at Evelyn-Hall. 
In fact, some chance or another brought the parties together 
almost every day ; and it is impossible not to be delighted, as 
well as occasionally instructed, by the intercourse of mind that 
passes between them. The necessity of some occupation, and 
of earning enjoyment by a systematic arrangement of time, is 
from day to day pointed out by Dr. Evelyn, with so much 
ease of manner, and such irresistible force of argument, par- 
ticularly when assisted by the encouraging smiles of Geor- 
gina, that Tremaine becomes quite a new man. He forgets 
his spleen ; his heart beginning to be softened by the sweetest, 
as well as the most anxious, of passions, opens itself by de- 
grees to the charms of nature; and he who had been long 
accustomed to sleep till the sun was high in the heavens, now 
contrives to breathe the healthy balm of morning. He is 
even induced to attend the quarter sessions, of which a very 
accurate and animated picture, by the way, is given; to dine 
with his fellow-magistrates, and to make acquaintance with his 
neighbourhood. Characters, the most opposite to those refined 
beings with whom he had formerly lived, now attract and 
merit his regards. High amongst these stands Jack Careless, 
a second Will Wimble, a descendaht ‘ of that Colonel Care- 
less who passed those pleasant hours with his Prince in the 
oak, after the battle of Worcester: the only thing he’s proud 
of in that way; though he piques himself on making the best 
fly for a trout, breaking the best pointer, and turning the best 
rosin box in all the country :’ — ‘ in most of his feelings not 
only a John Bull, but complete Yorkshire to boot.’ This is 
an amusing, and, withal, a very amiable specimen of the race 
of blunt and worthy squires, who formerly abounded in that 
opulent county, and who are not, we should hope, as yet 
wholly extinct. The Continent, we fear, and the custom of 
wintering in London, have diminished their number very con- 
siderably, and have fearfully ‘ reformed’ their manners. How- 
ever that may be, the reader will find what a Yorkshire squire 
ought to be, in Jack Careless, and he will learn from him, 
also, that the true secret of his cheerfulness is the habit of 
‘ doing a good turn whenever it came in his way.’ This even 
Tremaine learned by degrees, and he practised it too, which is 
better; so that, refined as he was, fastidious as a town life had 
taught him to be, he could, with Georgina, endure ordinary 
scenes and ordinary people, and prefer an arbor of scarlet- 
beans to the most splendid conservatory. | 

The author treats us to a public day’ at Lord Bellenden’s ; 
where he introduces Tremaine, Georgina, and Dr. Evelyn, 
to 
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to several new characters, These he delineates with singular 
felicity. ‘The scene is too long for quotation, and compres- 
sion would only spoil its effect. The portrait of Lady 
Gertrude Bellenden, an ‘ exclusive’ of the first water, js 
touched in a masterly style. Nor should we forget that of 
Sir Hildebrand Homestead, who, though only to be met 
with on the way to Lord Bellenden’s, is deserving of atten- 
tion, and, like that of the ‘ exclusive,’ evidently drawn from 
nature. 

The progress of Georgina’s attachment for Tremaine is 
first made manifest to herself, by her accidental discovery of. 
a beautiful French girl residing under the care of a matronl 
lady, in a woody and an unfrequented part of his estate. The 
whole of her heart is laid open in the anxiety which she feels 
for an explanation of this mystery. It is soon given. Ma- 
demoiselle de Montauban was intrusted to Tremaine’s guard- 
ianship by his friend Colonel Osmond, until the latter should 
‘ come from the wars’ to marry her; and the delicate fidelity 
with which he executes his trust tends only to endear ‘Tremaine 
more than ever to Georgina. Another, and, as it afterwards 
turns out, a more serious charge is made against ‘Tremaine, 
— that he has no religion. This leads ultimately to those long 
dissertations and arguments of which we have already spoken, . 
and which any one may, if he chooses, read at large in the third 
volume. ‘There seems not to have been the least necessity, 
for all this argument ;. for ‘Tremaine was over head and ears. 
in love, and Georgina, somewhat old-maidishly, we must 
say, positively refuses to have him, until he reforms his 
religious principles. We would much rather have trusted 
for his correction to the charms of her mind and person, and 
to the influence of her example, than to the arguments, 
eloquent as they are, of the reverend divine. Poor Tremaine, 
after suffering many long months of study and of cloistered 
solitude, and Georgina, after being reduced almost to a 
skeleton by the sickness of * hope deferred,” meet once more 
on the sunny banks of the Loire, and there they are made 
one by the sacred spell of matrimony. 

Averse though we be to the mixture of so large a portion 
of theology with the interests of fiction, as is to be met with 
in this work, there is one great moral truth inculcated in it, 
which, perhaps, ought not to be passed over, that the great 
indifference to religion, which certainly characterizes the age, 
arises inevitably from our wide and wanton dissipation. ‘The 
accumulation of princely wealth, collected from every land 
that is washed by the sea, and augmented by our miraculous 
machinery, beyond the dreams of avarice, has raised -~* 
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of the lower, and many of the middle, classes, to a level with 
the antient nobility, as to all the external means of splendor. 
To outshine the peer is the highest ambition of the par- 
venu; to prevent this, by forming exclusive circles, to which 
fashion lends an artificial glare, is the business of noble 
blood; and the contest for superiority is conducted on all 
sides to such an extreme of folly, that fortunes are yearly 
jmmolated to it without remorse. This is notall. An inhe- 
ritance may leave a family through the madness of an indi- 
vidual ; it is not lost to the community, for it is only transferred 
from one hand to another. But not so, the natural tenderness 
of the heart, and the virtues which should sustain domestic 
life; not so, that firmness of character, and that frugal sim- 
plicity of manners, which distinguished our ancestors, and 
which are essential to the true dignity of society. When 
these are parted with by one class of the community, they 
are not imparted to another. They are wholly lost; and 
their places are usurped by a crowd of conventional dis- 
tinctions, and absolute vices, which are calculated sooner or 


later to confound the highest with the meanest of man- 
kind. 





Art. IV. Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the Countries 
East of Syria and Palestine ; including a Journey from Nazareth 
to the Mountains beyond the Dead Sea, and from thence 
through the Plains of the Hauran to Bozra, Damascus, Tripoly, 
Lebanon, Baalbeck, and by the Valley of the Orontes to 
Seleucia, Antioch, and Aleppo. With an Appendix, containing 
a Refutation of certain unfounded Calumnies industriously cir- 
culated against the Author of this Work, by Mr. Lewis Burck- 
hardt, Mr. William John Bankes, and the Quarterly Review. 
By J. S. Buckingham, Author of “ Travels in Palestine and the 
Countries East of the Jordan ;” Member of the Literary Societies 
of Bombay and Madras, and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
4to. pp.679. Longman and Co. 1825. 


N rR. Buck1nGHAM is perhaps already known to some of our 
readers as the author of a volume of * Travels in Pales- 
tine and the Countries East of the Jordan *,” which, soon after 
its publication, drew from one of our contemporaries a series 
of strictures applied not only to the character of the work, 
but also to that of the author. He was accused, amon 
other things, of having availed himself copiously of the notes 
of Mr. W. J. Bankes, with whom he performed a portion 
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* Vide M. R. vol. xcix. p. 225. 
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of his journey, and of having given a very peculiar construc. 
tion, to say the least of it, to an engagement which he 
accepted from the respectable house of Briggs and Co. of 
Alexandria. Several other charges were made against him 

which it is not cur business to investigate. Thus much we 
deem it due to public justice to premise, that Mr. Buck- 
ingham, in his Appendix to the present volume, appears to 
us to have clearly and successfully answered the first accusa- 
tion. With respect to the other charge, to which so much 
publicity has been given by Mr. Buckingham himself, and 
which it was certainly incumbent on him to clear up at any 
expence of time or means, the undisputed facts appear to be 
these.* A treaty had been obtained from the Pasha of 
Egypt for opening a commerce between that country and 
Bombay. Mr. Lee, one of the firm of Briggs and Co., én- 
gaged Mr. Buckingham, who was then at Alexandria, and 
who had taken an active interest in the negotiation, to conve 

that treaty, together with certain letters, by land to India. 
Mr. Buckingham was also entrusted with certain verbal ex- 
planations and assurances, which were deemed of some im- 
portance to the success of the arrangement. Mr. Lee 
stipulated for this service to defray the expences of his jour- 
ney; paid him a sum in hand, and gave him an unlimited 
letter of credit on the British Consul at Aleppo. Mr. Buck- 
ingham was to have taken the most direct route to Bombay. 
About ten days after he left Alexandria, (in January, 1816,) 
for the purpose of executing his mission, he landed at Soor; 
thence he sent all his despatches by a foot-messenger of the 
country to the British Consul at Aleppo, with instructions 
to that gentleman to have them forwarded through Bagdad 
by an Arab on a dromedary. Having made this arrange- 
ment, Mr. Buckingham travelled through Palestine and the 
other countries mentioned in the title-pages of the present 
and his former volume, and drew a considerable part of his 
expences from the means furnished him by his employers. 
In this journey he spent five months, and then proceeded 
through Persia to Bushire; thence he sailed for Bombay, 
where he arrived several months after the despatches with 
which he had been charged, and one year after he had set 
out from Alexandria. At Bombay he was obliged: to enter 
into engagements for refunding a great portion of the means 
which he had expended. ‘These are facts which Mr. Buck- 
ingham admits; and which appear to us to require no com- 
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The work before us may be considered asa continuation 
of the * Travels in Palestine,” and we presume it is to be 
followed by ‘ Travels —— Persia.” It begins with 
the departure of the author from Nazareth, and describes 
his journey to the mountains beyond the Dead Sea, and 
thence through the plains of the Hauran, and the valley of 
the Orontes to Aleppo. It is much to be regretted that the 
necessity imposed on the author, of combining as far as he. 
could the duties of a traveller and a messenger, prevent- 
ed him from collecting such ample and accurate notices 
of the scenes through which he passed, as their novelty, 
their beauty, and, above all, their scriptural importance, de 
manded. Mr. Buckingham does not want a talent for ob- 
servation: but his notes, and in this volume we have little 
more than mere notes, most commonly bear the marks of 
indolence as well as of hastee As an index for the use of 
travellers, the volume may probably be of some value, but 
to the general reader, and the men of inquiry and science 
at home, it is of inconsiderable utility, in as much as it is 
impossible to feel interest in many of his descriptions, or to 
rely upon their accuracy. He very frequently has occasion 
to make apologies like these: — * We could not spare a mo- 
ment to look at this town.’—‘I regret I had not time to 
examine the whole of this ruin.’ — * I had again to feel deep 
and poignant regret at the circumstances which made it im- 
possible for me to prosecute my enquiries with that minute- 
ness which I had ardour enough to desire, and should have 
had perseverance enough to accomplish, had but time and 
fortune, with a freedom from other engagements, justified 
the pursuit.” The most tantalizing of all these excuses, for 
not performing that which in his title-page he professes to do, 
is to be found in his description, if such it can be called, of 
one of the least known and most interesting of the regions 
beyond the Jordan. 


‘ From our present position on the west face of the castle (of 
Salghud) I could perceive that there were traces of a broad public 
road, visible all the way between this spot and Bosra, in a direc- 
tion of W. by N., from which it may be inferred that there was a 
constant communication between these two important posts. The 
plains of Belkah, to the southward, in which the city of Amman 
or Philadelphia is seated,’ were also visible from bence, presenting 
a flat surface almost as unbroken as the sea, but still on an ele- 
vated level ; while the plains of the Hauran, to the west, were ex- 
tensively commanded and surveyed from hence, being apparently. 
as flat as those of Belkah to the south, but on a much lower level., 

* Proceeding round to the eastern face of the castle, the view in 
that direction was calculated to excite surprise, and to awake an 
intense 
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intense curiosity or desire to traverse the scene which it opened, 
and which desire, as I felt it in the strongest degree, I would have. 
encountered any risk to gratify, were I not restrained by the 
peculiar circumstances of my duty. In the best maps which we 
possess of this country, the region beyond Jordan to the east is 
very imperfectly delineated and described : but Bosra and Salghud 
form the extreme border of all that is known, and beyond this the 
country has hitherto been supposed to be entirely a desert. How 
was I surprised, therefore, to see, as far as my sight could extend 
to the eastward, ruined towns without number, and a count 
which promised a still richer harvest to the scholar, the anti- 
quarian, and the traveller, than even the interesting region behind 
us to the west.’ 


And then, with the assistance of his guide, who knew nothing 
of the country, he proceeds to estimate by his eye the geo- 
graphical bearings of nearly a dozen places within his view. 
If it were the author’s intention to throw ridicule upon mo- 
dern books of travels, by writing a burlesque tour, it would be 
difficult for him to select a more appropriate style than that 
which he has here adopted. If it had been his misfortune to 
be obliged to gallop through the country, at least he ought 
not to have attempted to describe it, still less to have pub- 
lished a quarto volume of notes which even to himself were 
any thing but satisfactory. 

It may, however, be well doubted whether, if Mr. Buck- 
ingham enjoyed the leisure requisite for fully surveying the 
countries through which he passed, he possesses also the 
learning and the powers of description, which are so essential 
to the merit of a work treating of such antient, such pictur- 
esque, and varied scenes, as those that were exposed to his con- 
templation. Take, for instance, the following specimens of 
his success in the sublime. On his alighting at the encamp- 
ment of an Arab tribe he was hospitably entertained, and 
visited by several of the wanderers, who, it appears, found it 
impossible to quit his tent till midnight. ‘ The first and most 
powerful cause (he says) that prevented it, was a dreadful 
tempest, which gathered up in pitchy darkness, and descended 
in a torrent of thunder (a torrent of thunder ?) lightning,. and 
rain. The tents were thus beaten down, and the affrighted 
flocks and herds flying to them for shelter increased the ge- 
neral confusion ; while amid the awful darkness which suc- 
‘ceeded to the lightning’s glare, and. the deluge of rain that 
swept every thing before it, the mingled cries of terror uttered 
by the women, the children, and the cattle, added only to the 
horror of the scene!’ Again, on a different occasion, he says, 


‘1 discharged my musket at random, and the sound _ 
that 
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that of a cannon, rolling and reverberating through the hol- 
lows of the hills near us, like echoing peals of thunder !’ 

Now as to his powers of description : ‘ We found the sum- 
mit of Zebel Assalt to be like that of Arkoob Massaloobeeah 
below it; a fine fertile plain, with undulations here and there, 
a rich green turf, abundance of wood, and pines, (which, per-' 
haps, were not wood,) nodding on the surrounding eminences. 
From hence we enjoyed a magnificent view, as beautiful in 
many of its features as it was grand in the whole; and ex- 
tending in every direction almost as far as the range of vision.’ 
If the reader have gathered the least idea of Zebel Assalt, or 
of Arkoob Massaloobeeah, from this description, his faculty of 
imagination is most enviable. Again, * The picture which the 
valley of the Jordan presented to us from that spot was (what 
think you ?) — highly interesting Again, speaking of a rising 

round in the vicinity of Fahaez, he says, ‘ On the summit 
of this hill the scenery was beautiful ; and the fresh and full 
foliage of evergreen trees, contrasted with the snowy beds 
out of which their trunks sprung, was at once new and strik- 
ing.” Again, the only detail which he gives of a very exten- 
sive and diversified scene is, * it must be confessed that the 
view from hence is at once beautiful and interesting.” We 
could multiply passages of this order without end: but these 
are sufficient to excuse us from citing any of what Mr. Bucking- 
ham may be pleased to call his delineations of scenery. 

Mr. Buckingham is, perhaps, not altogether so unfortunate 
in his report of the manners of the nations which he visited 
as he is in sketching their scenery : he had an opportunity of 
mixing a good deal with the wandering Arabs, as well as with 
the communities who were settled in towns, and who were 
oppressed by the heavy weight of Turkish domination. He 
sometimes found security and peace beneath the tents of 
the Arabs, and always hospitality ; whereas, in the best regu- 
lated districts under the Pasha, he had occasion to observe 
a sense of insecurity haunting those who had amassed wealth, 
and a great want of generosity, as well as dreadful depravity 
of manners, among the people in general. It is worth remark- 
ing, that in the course of his peregrinations, Mr. Buckingham 
met with a considerable number of Christians, of different per- 
suasions, all of whom, however, concurred in believing, that 
the great object of the Holy Alliance was to redeem the Holy 
Land from the power of the Turks, and that a new crusade for 
that purpose was not far distant ! 

The first town of any importance at which Mr. Buckingham 
arrived after he left Nazareth was Assalt, where he was de- 
tained by unfavorable weather several days.. He gives us a 
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description of the good lady by whom he was entertained, 
and of the accommodations she afforded him, which is not 
very remarkable for its delicacy. ‘The characteristics of the 
people of Assalt may serve as a specimen of those which dis- 
tinguish most of the Mohammedan and Christian inhabitants 
of the countries east of the Jordan. 


- © The general topics of conversation were, however, relating to 
the Muggrebins, and their exploits whenever they came into this 
part of the country. These Muggrebins—the name being com- 
mon to all the Arabs that come from any part of Africa between 
the Nile and the Atlantic — have the character of being profound 
magicians; and as the country east of the Jordan abounds with 
ruins, the people think that in all of them treasures are buried, 
and that the chief, if not the only object of all strangers coming 
among them, is to discover these hidden treasures, and carry them 
off for their own use. On the summit of Jebel-el-Belkah, or Bil- 
gah, as it is equally often pronounced, the Pisgah of the Hebrews, 
from which Moses saw the promised land and died, and which is 
only three hours south of the reputed tomb of Joshua, on the 
mountain of Assalt, there grew, according to the testimony of all 
present, a species of grass, which changed the teeth of every 
animal that ate of it to silver! And in a party of twenty persons 
then assembled, there were not less than five witnesses who de- 
clared most solemnly that they had seen this transmutation take 
place with their own eyes !! 

_ © This conversation led to a debate on the history of Moses, his 
birth, and rescue by one of the daughters of Pharaoh, his won- 
derful works in Egypt, and his leading the Jews through the De- 
sert to Canaan. Mallim Georgis, who shone in all matters of re- 
citation and narrative, took so large a share in the debate, that he 
was unanimously requested to give it in detail, when he accord- 
ingly cleared his throat, and began with a loud voice, as if he 
were addressing a larger audience. To hear this history related 
in the Arabic language, and in a party of Arabs, so near as we 
were to the principal scenes described, was like the pleasure of 
hearing a tale from the Arabian Nights recited near one of the 
old Saracen buildings of Grand Cairo, the associations in each case 
making the hearer almost a spectator of the scene, and giving 
him a personal share in the events detailed. Every one present 
listened to the discourse of Georgis with evident pleasure; and 
during the pauses which were allowed for the guests to take coffee, 
and the narrator to take breath, various entertaining comments 
were made by the hearers on the several parts of the story that 
struck them most forcibly, or interested them particularly from the 
events or places to which they principally related. 

‘In the course of the evening I observed, as peculiarities of 
conversation, that when one person wanted to arrest the attention 
of another, or to interrupt him in his discourse, he first called him 
by name, and then said, “ A good evening to you, my friend;” to 
which the other replied, “ Good evening.” This was considered 
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as an assent to listen, when the orator proceeded with his dis- 
course. Again, when the narrator of a story wished to obtain the 
particular attention of any individual in the company to what he 
was about to say, he first called that individual by name, and then 
bid him pray, as thus, ‘‘ O Job! pray to the Prophet!” to which 
the person addressed replied, “I pray ;” and then the discourse 
proceeded as before. ‘These interruptions were of very frequent 
occurrence, and were equally in use among the Mohammedan 
and Christian Arabs of these parts, to whom they appeared to 
me peculiar, as I had not observed them in any other society of 
Arabs before.’ 


It was charged against Mr. Buckingham’s work on Pales- 
tine, that he took every opportunity of insinuating doubts 
which he did not venture openly to express, affecting the 
truth of the Scriptures. We regret to observe that, in 
the present volume, he has not abstained from the same 
unworthy course. He no where attempts to question the 
accuracy of Holy Writ, but in more than one instance he 
offers surmises which are inconsistent with a belief in its 
sacred character. For instance, what is the meaning of the 
following passage, unless it be to dispute the account which 
the Scriptures give of the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah? *¢ It is beyond a doubt that these regions, . from 
the lake of Tiberias southward to the termination of the 
lake Asphaltes, have, at some very remote period, been 
subject to volcanic convulsions; and it is probable that the 
hot springs of Tiberias, the bitumen of the sea of Lot, and 
the sulphuric powder on the plains near it, all owe their 
existence to one common origin. ‘The swallowing up of the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, whether rightly attributed to 
Divine vengeance or not, may well be an historical fact, and 
accomplished by means of some great volcanic operation, of 
which the whole course of the lake of Tiberias, the river 
Jordan, and the Dead Sea, bears so many indications.’ ‘This, 
in other words, is attributing to a volcanic accident a visit- 
ation which the Scriptures teach us to have been the effect of 
the immediate interposition of the Creator! If this be not 
a covert attack upon the sacred writings, we do not under- 
stand it. 

_ While at Assalt, Mr. Buckingham made many inquiries 
into the peculiarities of the Dead Sea; which, he says, 


. ‘ Though within a day’s journey of the spot where we stood, 
were not accurately known to any one of the party, so indifferent 
had they all been to an object of so much natural curiosity, and 
doubly interesting from its association with the history of their 
religious faith. No two persons were agreed as to all that was 
said respecting it: some of their assertions indeed were so extra- 
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vagant, that no reflecting person could give them credit; but most 
of the individuals present concurred in these facts ; namely, that 
the sea was seldom or ever agitated by storms; that its waters 
were heavier than any other known ; that though the river Jordan, 
which comes through the fine fresh lake of Tiberias, and continues 
sweet to the end, discharges itself into the Dead Sea, its smell is 
offensive, and its taste salt, bitter, and highly disagreeable ; that 
neither are birds seen to fly over it, nor fishes found in its waters ; 
that the heaviest bodies float on its surface; and that it is’ con. 
stantly throwing up from its bottom large masses of black bitumen, 
which is secured, as it drifts on the shore, by the Arabs, who take 
it up to Jerusalem for sale. These facts appeared to be well au- 
thenticated, and even these correspond in a striking degree with 
many of the descriptions given of this sea by ancient writers. As 
one of the wonders of these parts, the Dead Sea engrossed a 
large share of the attention of all who wrote on Syria and Pales- 
tine ; but their accounts of it differing as they do in many parti- 
culars, are not half so discordant as the verbal description which 
I heard with my own ears at Assalt in a company of twenty per- 
sons, not twenty leagues from the spot, and each of whom had 
seen the sea for himself, an advantage enjoyed by few or none of 
the ancients who wrote of it.’ 


From Assalt Mr. Buckingham proceeded to the ruins of 
Amman, of which, interesting though they are in the highest 
degree, he furnishes but a meagre and most unsatisfactory 
account. His description of Jerash, though it was his third visit 
to that place, is equally jejune; and, indeed, we find nothing 
worthy of being transferred to these pages, until we arrive 
with the traveller at Damascus, his description of which is 
by far the best executed part of his work. 


‘ Its extreme length appeared to be about three miles, and its 
extreme breadth about two. It stands on the western edge of a 
fine plain, and a level site, having a chain of kills pressing close 
upon it on the north-west, and the plain extending away beyond 
the range of vision to the east. The buildings of the city being 
constructed chiefly of stone below and light yellow bricks above, 
while the principal public edifices are painted in the gayest 
colours, the aspect of the whole is light and airy in the extreme. 
The castle, with its outer court and massive walls, and the great 
mosque already described, both of which are nearly in the centre 
of the city, look imposing by their magnitude, as seen from hence ; 
and the light and tapering minarets that rise in every quarter of 
the town, give a peculiar character of elegance to the whole. 
The gardens that surround the city on the north; the fine olive 
grounds and long avenues of trees to the south ; the numerous vil- 
lages pressing the skirts of the town on the east, and the great 
suburb of Salheyah, with the thronged public way that leads to it 
on the west ; added to the sombre but rich and thickly-planted 


cypresses, the slender poplars, the corn grounds, and the — 
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and streams which so abundantly water the whole, give to this 
charming spot a character becoming a scene in fairy-land, and 
render it a fit object for the descriptive powers of an Arabian tale. 

‘ Not far from the spot at which we halted to enjoy this en- 
chanting view, was an extensive cemetery, at which we noticed the 
custom so prevalent among eastern nations of visiting the tombs 
of their deceased friends. These were formed with great care, 
and finished with extraordinary neatness; and at the foot of each 
grave was enclosed a small earthen vessel, in which was planted 
asprig of myrtle, regularly watered every day by the mourning 
friend who visited it. Throughout the whole of this extensive 
place of burial, we did not observe a single grave to which this 
token of respect and sorrow was not attached; and, scattered 
among the tombs in different quarters of the cemetery, we saw 
from twenty to thirty parties of females, sitting near the honoured 
remains of some recently lost and deeply regretted relative or 
friend, and either watering their myrtle plants, or strewing flowers 
over the green turf that closed upon their heads. This interest- 
ing office of friends or lovers sorrowing for the dead, is consigned 
entirely to females; as if from a conviction that their hearts 
are more susceptible of those tender feelings which the duties of 
such an office necessarily implies, and their breasts fitter abodes 
for that pure and affectionate sorrow which is indulged for the 
loss of those who are dear to us, than the sterner bosoms of men. 
It is a great advance from savage life to know and to acknow- 
ledge this; and where such an admission of the superior purity 
and fidelity of the female heart and character exists, their ultimate 
advancement to that rank which their sex should holdin social 
life cannot be altogether hopeless. For this, as for most other 
blessings, increased knowledge is the most effectual security ; 
when this shall take the place of ignorance, the domestic slavery 
of women, which now disgraces the East, will disappear as cer- 
tainly as that abominable slavery of men which for so many years 
disgraced the name of Christians in the West.’ 


In all the principal towns of the East, the bazars form a 
prominent feature. 


‘ The bazars are appropriated each to the sale of its separate 
class of articles, which is usual, indeed, throughout the Turkish 
dominions, Those in which the more valuable commodities are 
vended are generally roofed in, with apertures left to admit light 
and air, by which means they are kept warm and dry in winter, 
and shady and cool in summer, considerations of importance to 
places so constantly thronged, as are these resorts of purchase and 
sale. The bazars appeared to us to be all well furnished with the 
articles of commerce in general requisition here, and the traders 
seemed to be more wealthy and respectable than the same class of 
persons in Egypt. 

* The shops are seldom opened before ten o'clock in the fore- 
hoon, and rarely continue open longer thaa two o'clock in the 
afternoon, making their period of business, therefore, only four 
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ours in'the day. The persons who attend in them to serve the 
customers, under the eye of the master, are well dressed, obliging, 
and polite ; and generally succeed, by their complimentary mode 
of address and agreeable manners, in inducing their visitors to 
purchase more of them than they at first intended. On the whole, 
there is perhaps no part of a modern Turkish or Arabian city, 
where the pictures of the Arabian tales pass so frequently and 
completely before the view as in a crowded bazar; and to an ob- 
servant spectator, it is one of the most agreeable and entertain- 
ing rambles that he can take.’ 


Some of the finest edifices in Damascus appear to be the 
caravanserais, which are appropriated to the warehousing of 
goods brought in caravans from various quarters by whole- 
sale merchants. One of these buildings was _ particularly 
striking. 


‘ The architecture of this was in the finest style of the Saracen 
order, and might be considered as a specimen of one of the best 
works of that age in Damascus. It consisted of a spacious court, 
the entrance to which, from the street, was by a superb gateway 
of the pointed arch, vaulted and highly ornamented with sculp- 
ture. The court was paved throughout with broad flat stones, 
smoothly polished and admirably joined together; and in the 
centre of this stood a large fountain sending forth cooling and 
agreeable streams ; the whole being crowned with a cluster of 
lofty domes. The masonry of this pile was formed of alternate 
layers of black and white stone, one of the peculiar features of 
Saracenic and Turkish taste ; the ornaments were profusely rich ; 
and the distribution of light through the domes so well managed 
that no corner throughout the whole of the building appeared 
obscure.’ 


The coffee-houses of Damascus form also a peculiar feature 
in the scene. 


¢ These houses are all large, and conveniently suited to the man- 
ners of the people who frequent them. In these there are a great 
number of attendants, and as the only purpose for which pas- 
sengers stop at them is to smoke and drink coffee, every visitor 
who enters is presented with a fresh nargeel, a pipe smoked 
through water contained in the polished shell of a cocoa-nut, 
from whence it derives its name, and a cup of coffee, whether he 
orders it or not, the price of both seldom exceeding five paras of 
Turkish money, or about an English penny. Many of these 
coffee-houses are so spacious as to have benches on each side the 
street, extending for fifty yards in length, and large rooms of the 
same dimensions within them, with a large boiler of coffee always 
on the fire, and men constantly employed in roasting and pounding 
the berry, so as to have the beverage always fresh ; it being found 
that the only certain mode of retaining the pure flavour of the 
coffee is to roast, pound, and boil it all in quick succession, the 
roasted berries soon losing their flavour if laid by for a day, me 
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the pounded coffee becoming insipid, even in a few hours. The 
Arabs of the desert, who are from necessity economical in their 
use of this article, follow the same process, even if they require 
only two cups of the liquid, roasting a handful of berries on an 
jron plate, pounding them in a pestle and mortar while warm, and 
the instant the water boils, which it will generally do by the time 
the other preparations are completed, so that no time is lost, 
putting the pounded powder into it, and suffering it to boil, stir- 
ring it at the same time for about a minute or two, when it is 
poured out to drink. As this beverage is taken without sugar or 
milk, the slightest difference in the flavour is perceptible ; and 
Jong experience having shown this to be the best way of preserv- 
ing it in perfection, it is perhaps worth mentioning in detail, parti- 
cularly as the use of this article has become so general even in 
England. Nargeels for smoking are sometimes carried through 
the less frequented streets, and places where coffee-houses do not 
abound, and the bearers of them carrying their tobacco in a 
leathern bag, with a tin vessel of water, the tobacco being always 
wetted to cool it before the pipe is filled, and lighted charcoal in 
an iron pan prepare it in a few seconds for the momentary use of 
a passenger, who takes half-a-dozen whiffs as he walks along, 
giving a para or a farthing for the pleasure, which their habit of 
incessant smoking renders a great luxury, after the privation of 
even half an hour. 

‘In Damascus there are also many houses at which sherbets 
and other sweet drinks are prepared, cooled with the ice and snow 
brought down to the city from the summit of Jebel-el-Telj, or 
the Snowy Mountain, to the south-west of the town, and on the 
north of the lake of Tiberias. In these shops are a number of 
large vessels of brass and other mixed metals, with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, and various devices cut on them in high relief, and in a 
beautiful style of workmanship. These are appropriated to con- 
tain the iced drinks in large bodies; and smaller ones of metal 
also are used to drink outof. Skins of iced water, sweetened and 
perfumed, are also carried through the streets on men’s backs, and 
served to passengers in the street at a para for each draught, 
which forms an agreeable and a cheap refreshment, of which all 
classes but the most needy can partake.’ — 

‘ This city of Damascus was built, peopled, and numbered 
among the first civilized settlements of the world, soon after the 
epoch of the Deluge, the earliest period of which we possess any 
history, and at least 3000 years before London existed as a city, or 
even England was known but as an island inhabited by barbarians. 
The distance between these cities is now, however, immense ; 
London being as much above Damascus in whatever can indicate 
superior knowledge, superior comfort, and all that can endear and 


embellish life, as Damascus is to the meanest kraal or village of 


the African Hottentots. Yet the natural situation of the latter 
has greater advantages than that of the former; its climate, soil, 
and water are favourable to the richest productions of the earth ; 
and even in a commercial point of view, its central situation in the 
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heart of Syria, with India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Arabia, all accessible by land, and the whole range of 
the Mediterranean open to any of the ports within less than 3 
hundred miles on the coast, would be a source of great wealth to 
an active and enterprising people. What, then, has been the lead. 
ing causes of the immense difference between the wealth and in. 
telligence of London and those of Damascus ? is a question that 
naturally forces itself on an enquiring mind: and the answer 
necessarily is — ‘* Education and Freedom.” ’ 


And upon these two themes Mr. Buckingham indulges the 
reader of this volume with a long and very common-place 
dissertation, evidently extracted from his lucubrations in the 
Calcutta Journal. . 

The most interesting portion of this work, which remains 
to be noticed, is that which describes the singular and romantic 
solitude of Lady Hester Stanhope. How Mr. Buckingham 
first obtained the honor of her patronage does not very clearly 
appear. ‘There is no doubt, however, that he spent eight or 
nine days under her roof; and perhaps her Ladyship will 
not be a little surprized to find the minutest particulars of 
her life exposed to the world by her guest. 


‘ It is known to most Englishmen, that Lady Hester Stanhope 
was a near relative of the late Mr. Pitt ; and that, during the latter 
part of his administration especially, she enjoyed his friendship 
and confidence in a very high degree. This circumstance neces- 
sarily brought her more frequently into the society of the several 
members of the royal family, of the many distinguished foreigners 
who then sought an asylum in England, and of the ministerial cir- 
cles generally, than even her distinguished birth and connections 
would, without such associations, alone have effected. Her supe- 
tior understanding and fascinating manners could not fail, under 
any circumstances, to command a large share of the respect and 
esteem of those who were brought within their sphere of in- 
fluence ; but, added to the high confidence which she was known 
to enjoy with the minister of the day, from personal regard as 
well as near relationship, the influence of these amiable and attrac- 
tive qualities were, of course, additionally powerful. The neces- 
sary consequence of this was the receipt of a large portion of 
homage from an extended circle, and abundant means of gratify- 
ing all the benevolent wishes, which it must form one of the most 
delightful prerogatives of power to indulge, that of assisting merit 
to:obtain what its unaided claims would never procure, the dis- 
tinction and reward it deserved. 

‘ The death of Mr. Pitt, in addition to the sorrow which the 
loss of any near and beloved relative must inflict, was -attended 
with a great, if not a total, change in all the circumstances that 
had hitherto yielded her great and continued delight. The health 
of her Ladyship was, about the same time, seriously affected ; and 
the depression of her spirits naturally retarded her recovery: 
Change 
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Change of climate, scene, and circumstances, was recommended 
and adopted. Lady Hester accordingly quitted England for 
France, and remained there until the second war with Napoleon ; 
in whose estimation she held so high a’place, that every possible 
facility was granted to her passage through the country, at a 
eriod when unusual difficulties impeded the way of almost every 
oreigner, and of English subjects more especially. Italy became 
next the sojourn of the illustrious traveller, then Greece, and at 
last Constantinople. The good effects of these changes of scene 
and climate, which had been professionally recommended, were 
every day more visible. Her Ladyship’s health and spirits rapidly 
improved, and the agreeable associations of passing over classic 

round, the fine skies of Greece, the glowing beauties of the 
Purkish capital, or its immediate neighbourhood, from the Dar- 
danelles to the Euxine, including the Hellespont and Bosphorus, 
the occasional society of many English travellers of distinction 
then at Facctniieae. and the profound respect paid by the 
Turks to all her wishes, which were as much regarded, indeed, as 
if they were commands, induced a very natural desire to see more 
of the country under their dominion before she returned home. 

‘In the course of these further excursions, if hazardous and 
difficult voyages and travels may be so called, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope visited Egypt, staid some time at Cairo, and was the first, 
and up to this time, I believe, the only English lady that ever 
entered the great Pyramids of Gizeh, near the ruins of Memphis. 
She was also wrecked on the island of Cyprus, from whence her- 
self and attendant were taken off by Captain Hope, then in the 
Salsette frigate on the Smyrna station. She subsequently made a 
journey to Palmyra, in company with several English gentlemen, 
among whom was Mr. Bruce, the heroic deliverer of Lavalette. 
She visited also Jerusalem, Damascus, Balbeck, and all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in Syria, and at length became so much 
pleased with the climate, scenery, and character of the people of 
the country, that she determined to take up her abode in Mount 
Lebanon for the summer, and on the coast near Sidon for the 
sag months, as long as she might feel disposed to remain in the 

ast. 

‘ Not having visited the summer residence in the mountains, I 
am unable to speak of it with any degree of accuracy. I have 
understood, however, that it was on an elevated part of Lebanon, 
about midway between the summit and the more woody belt of the 
middle region, combining a proximity to the snowy parts of the 
hollows excluded from the sun, and enjoying, at the same time, 
fresh air, abundant water, and agreeable shade. The winter re- 
sidence, near the sea, was originally a Greek convent, dedicated 
to Saint Elias, from whence its name. It being no longer required 
for its original purpose, it was let at a fixed yearly rent for a re- 
sidence, and occupied by Lady Hester Stanhope accordingly. In 
Speaking even of this, as it is entirely from recollection, not having 
made a single note during my stay there, I cannot attempt minute 
details, but will endeavour to give a general idea as ee ¢ as 
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Iam able. The convent stands on the brow of a hill, looking to- 
wards the sea, the whole of the way from it to the town of Seyda 
being on a descent, for a distance of about five or six miles. It 
consists of a number of separate rooms in a quadrangular build- 
ing that surrounds an inner court, made into a flower garden, 
into which the doors of all these rooms open. The rooms 
are neither spacious nor elegant, but most of them being furnished 
after the English manner, with carpets, tables, chairs, &c. offered 
an agreeable contrast to the rooms generally seen in the East, the 
whole furniture of which consists of a low range of cushions and 
pillows surrounding the skirting, and, as it were, fringing the junc- 
tion between the wall and the floor. Nothing in the house ap- 
peared unnecessary or expensive ; but all that could conduce to 
comfort, and that was procurable in the country, was seen in clean 
and unostentatious simplicity. The proper number of out-offices, 
kitchens, stables, &c. were attached to the edifice, and there were 
spare rooms and beds enough to accommodate any small party of 
travellers that might have occasion to remain here for a short 
period in the course of their journey. 

‘ The domestic establishment of her Ladyship consisted, at this 
period, of an English physician, Dr. Meryon, who lived in a separ- 
ate house at a distance of less than a mile; an English attendant, 
Miss Williams ; and an English housekeeper, Mrs. Fry ; a Levan- 
tine secretary, of French descent, from Aleppo; and a small num- 
ber of male and female servants of the country, for the ordinary 
eam of labour. The fondness for beautiful horses, which this 

ady passionately entertained, was judiciously, but not ostenta- 
tiously enjoyed by the possession of a small stud of Arabs, of the 
purest and most celebrated races; and on these she occasionally 
took such exercise only as her health required. 

‘ Fhe mode of life passed by Lady Hester Stanhope at this 
convent had nothing peculiar in it, except, perhaps, that it was 
more rational than the mode observed by the more fashionable, of 
her own sex in particular, at home. She rose generally about 
eight ; walked in the flower-garden, or read, until ten; break- 
fasted on tea and coffee inthe English manner, so much so, indeed, 
that there was no distinction between her breakfast-table and one 
in England, except that finer and fresher fruits were often pro- 
duced there than it is usual to see in London. An extensive cor- 
respondence, which her Ladyship appeared to maintain with 
persons of distinction in all parts of Europe, and even in India, 
generally occupied her pen, or that of her secretary, who wrote 
from dictation, for several hours in the middle of the day. This 
correspondence was, however, not confined to mere interchange 
of sentiments with distant friends, agreeable as such an occupa- 
tion undoubtedly is, but had often some object of great utility 10 
the country itself to promote ; and frequently led, as I had myself 
occasion to know, in more instances than one, to the most happy 
results. The maintenance of this correspondence, carried on i0 
four or five different languages, including the reading as well as 
writing of several letters in cach day, was quite enough to —_— 
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the largest portion of the writer’s time ; but with all this, a want 
of leisure was never pleaded in excuse for attending to any ap- 
plications for relief that were perpetually made, from whatever 
quarter they might have come. A walk, ora ride on horseback, was 
generally indulged in before dinner, which was always served soon 
after sunset, and was a happy medium between frugality and 
abundance, such as a prince might partake, and yet such as the 
most temperate could not complain of. The evening was almost 
invariably passed in conversation ; and so powerful is my recollec- 
tion, even at this distant period, of the pleasure this afforded me, 
that I could use no terms which would be too extravagant in its 
praise. The early association with men eminent for their talents, 
as well as their power; the habit of intense observation on all pass- 
ing events; the abundant opportunities, afforded by years of 
travel, to apply these habits to the utmost advantage; all these, 
added to a remarkable union of frankness and dignity, gave a pe- 
culiar charm to the conversation of this highly accomplished and 
amiable woman: such, indeed, as to render it a matter of deep re- 
gret that it should be so lost, by seclusion from the world, to 
many whom it would instruct as wel! as delight. But it is, per- 
haps, to this love of solitude that much of the dignity of her 
feelings may be attributed ; for it would be almost impossible to 
preserve, uncontaminated, a true greatness of mind, amidst the 
continual round of frivolities which dissipate the thoughts of half 
the fashionable world in England. We seldom retired before mid- 
night ; and these intellectual evenings never closed without afford- 
ing me matter of congratulation at the information and pleasure 
afforded me, and regret at the impossibility of their being more 
frequently enjoyed. 

‘In person, Lady Hester Stanhope is rather above the usual 
standard of female height, with regular and delicately formed fea- 
tures, a soft blue eye, fair and pale complexion, an expression of 
habitual pensiveness and tranquil resignation, which was rarely dis- 
turbed except when her countenance now and then lighted up with 
the indignant feelings that always followed the recital of some 
deed of cruelty or oppression. Her early political associations 
had not overcome those fine sensations which almost instinctively 
impel the heart to resist the inroads of tyranny ; but which are 
never more powerful than when emanating from a female breast. 
The names of those who rank among the benefactors of mankind 
were such as enjoyed her highest veneration and esteem ; and she 
never mentioned those of tyrants and oppressors but with undis~ 
guised abhorrence. 

‘ It has been made a subject of wonder, that an English lady of 
distinction should not only choose so remote and retired a spot for 
her residence, but that she should adopt the costume of the coun- 
try, and that too of the male sex; it being already universally 
known that Lady Hester Stanhope wears the dress of a Turkish 
effendi, or private gentléman. The wonder will cease, however, 
when the reasons which influenced this choice are explained. 
Had she retained the dress of an English lady she could never mer 
venture 
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ventured into the open air, even for the purpose of exercise, with. 
out attracting a crowd of the peasantry, and others, to witness 
such a curiosity as any one so apparelled could not fail to be 
considered in that country, and this would be a perpetual impe- 
diment to all her movements abroad. Had she adopted the dresg 
of a Turkish lady, she could never have ventured out except en- 
veloped in the ample garments worn by these, which render it 
difficult to walk freely, and quite impossible to take any active 
exercise, besides being veiled in such a manner as to impede free 
breathing in this warm climate, and to interrupt the pleasure of 
seeing clearly the surrounding objects of interest in the way. The 
dress of an English gentleman would be liable to still stronger 
objections, though of another nature; so that the Turkish male 
dress appeared the only one that could be adopted with delicacy 
and advantage combined. Those who have ever seen the garment 
of a Turkish gentleman must be aware that it conceals the whole 
figure and person of the wearer, much more effectually than even 
the English female dress ; and that nothing can be more consistent 
with the most feminine delicacy, than the ample and flowing robes 
of this costume.* This is literally the only costume in which any 
person of respectability could go out in Syria, without attractin 
a crowd, and suffering perpetual interruption ; so that the choice 
was wise and prudent, and in every other respect quite unexcep- 
tionable. 

‘ If to be sincerely and generally beloved by those among whom 
we reside, to possess power and influence with those who govern, 
and to have abundant opportunities of exercising these for the 
benefit of the weak and helpless, be sources of delight, (and that 
they are so, the universal sentiment of mankind seems to bear tes- 
timeny,) it may be safely concluded that Lady Hester Stanhope 
is one of the happiest of human beings. The veneration in which 
she is held, the affectionate terms in which she is continually 
spoken of by those who live near and surround her habitation, 
surpasses any thing I remember to have met with in the course of 
a tolerably extensive peregrination through various countries of the 
globe. Coupled, indeed, with the humble gratitude, confined 
information, and general enthusiasm of feeling, which characterise 
the inhabitants of that country, it amounts almost to adoration: 
so that the real good which this lady does, and the undoubted 
respect paid to her by all classes, have been magnified by every 


> 


‘ * In the very admirable picture of Mr. Pickersgill, exhibited 
at Somerset-house during the last year’s exhibition, under the 
title of “The Oriental Love Letter,” the dress of the Turkish 
lady in the harem conveys an excellent idea of that worn by 
Turkish private gentlemen also; the variation between the male 
and female dress, when within doors, being very slight; but differ- 
ing in toto when they go out; as the gentleman goes forth unco- 
vered, and in the same manner as he sits at home; but the lady, 
over her in-door dress, is obliged to fold large outer garments, 
veils, &c. so as almost to conceal entirely her person from sight.’ 
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successive narrator through whom the recital has -passed, till it 
has at last assumed the shape of the miraculous, and surpassed 
even the extravagance of the Arabian Tales.’ 


From this agreeable retreat Mr. Buckingham pursued his 
journey over Mount Lebanon to Antioch and Aleppo, where 
the present volume ends. We shall only say, in conclusion, 
that, with some few exceptions, which we have noticed, it is 
prolix in its details, and very unequal in its style; yet that 
it contains a variety of information which, though loosely and 
coldly conveyed, is of some value for its novelty. 





Art. V. Joanni Miltont Angli de Doctrina Christiana Libri duo 
Posthumi, quos ex schedis Manuscriptis deprompsit et typis 
mandari primus curavit C. R. Sumner, A.M. 4to. 1825. 


Art. VI. A Treatise on Christian Doctrine; compiled from the 
Holy Scriptures alone. By John Milton. Translated from the 
Original by Charles R. Sumner, M. A., Librarian and Historio- 
grapher to his Majesty, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 4to. 
C.Knight. London. 1825. 


Aor told Anthony Wood (Fasti Oxoniensis, i. 1635. 
col. 486.) that Milton had written a body of divinity 
intitled In—Ea THEoLoGiz, which he had placed in the hands 
of Cyriac Skinner, who, as the readers of Milton’s Sonnets 
know, was one of his most intimate friends. This was 
universally supposed by all his biographers and commentators 
to have been lost. It has been reserved for our times to 
discover it. Mr. Lemon (the very meritorious gentleman 
who superintends the State-Paper Office) in 1823 found, 
among a great number of pieces relating to the plots of the 
later , ba of Charles II., a MS. book, enveloped in two or 
three sheets of printed paper, (which contained a corrected 
copy of Milton’s official Latin letters,) and directed to Mr. 
Skinner, merchant. ‘The title does not exactly agree with 
that given, of course from recollection, by Aubrey to Wood: 
but there is no doubt that it is the work so long considered 
as notextant. It is in the hand-writing of Mary, one of the 
poet’s daughters, and is sufficiently correct. Some blunders 
of careless dictation, and others of heedless copying, occur, 
but they are of little importance, and. are in this edition 
rectified by its editor, Mr. Sumner. It is published by the 
King’s especial order, —a circumstance which we think credit- 
able to the taste and liberality of his Majesty. 

It is a very perfect and well-ordered body of divinity ; 
containing, however, doctrines little expected, by people in 
general, from the pen of the author of Paradise Lost. As, 
however, 
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ventured into the open air, even for the purpose of exercise, with. 
out attracting a crowd of the peasantry, and others, to witness 
such a curiosity as any one so apparelled could not fail to be 
considered in that country, and this would be a perpetual impe- 
diment to all her movements abroad. Had she adopted the dress 
of a Turkish lady, she could never have ventured out except en- 
veloped in the ample garments worn by these, which render it 
difficult to walk freely, and quite impossible to take any active 
exercise, besides being veiled in such a manner as to impede free 
breathing in this warm climate, and to interrupt the pleasure of 
seeing clearly the surrounding objects of interest in the way. The 
dress of an English gentleman would be liable to still stronger 
objections, though of another nature ; so that the Turkish male 
dress appeared the only one that could be adopted with delicacy 
and advantage combined. Those who have ever seen the garment 
of a Turkish gentleman must be aware that it conceals the whole 
figure and person of the wearer, much more effectually than even 
the English female dress ; and that nothing can be more consistent 
with the most feminine delicacy, than the ample and flowing robes 
of this costume.* This is literally the only costume in which an 
person of respectability could go out in Syria, without attracting 
a crowd, and suffering perpetual interruption ; so that the choice 
was wise and prudent, and in every other respect quite unexcep- 
tionable. 

‘ If to be sincerely and generally beloved by those among whom 
we reside, to possess power and influence with those who govern, 
and to have abundant opportunities of exercising these for the 
benefit of the weak and helpless, be sources of delight, (and that 
they are so, the universal sentiment of mankind seems to bear tes- 
timeny,) it may be safely concluded that Lady Hester Stanhope 
is one of the happiest of human beings. The veneration in which 
she is held, the affectionate terms in which she is continually 
spoken of by those who live near and surround her habitation, 
surpasses any thing I remember to have met with in the course of 
a tolerably extensive peregrination through various countries of the 
globe. Coupled, indeed, with the humble gratitude, confined 
information, and general enthusiasm of feeling, which characterise 
the inhabitants of that country, it amounts almost to adoration: 
so that the real good which this lady does, and the undoubted 
respect paid to her by all classes, have been magnified by every 


—— 


‘ * In the very admirable picture of Mr. Pickersgill, exhibited 
at Somerset-house during the last year’s exhibition, under the 
title of “ The Oriental Love Letter,” the dress of the Turkish 
jady in the harem conveys an excellent idea of that worn by 
Turkish private gentlemen also; the variation between the male 
and female dress, when within doors, being very slight; but differ 
ing in toto when they go out; as the gentleman goes forth unco- 
vered, and in the same manner as he sits at home; but the lady, 
over her in-door dress, is obliged to fold large outer garments, 
veils, &c. so as almost to conceal entirely her person from sight.’ 
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guccessive narrator through whom the recital has passed, till it 
has at last assumed the shape of the miraculous, and surpassed 
even the extravagance of the Arabian Tales.’ 


From this agreeable retreat Mr. Buckingham pursued his 
journey over Mount Lebanon to Antioch and Aleppo, where 
the present volume ends. We shall only say, in conclusion, 
that, with some few exceptions, which we have noticed, it is 
prolix in its details, and very unequal in its style; yet that 
it contains a variety of information which, though loosely and 
coldly conveyed, is of some value for its novelty. 





Art. V. Joanni Miltont Angli de Doctrina Christiana Libri duo 
Posthumi, quos ex schedis Manuscriptis deprompsit et typis 
mandari primus curavit C. R. Sumner, A.M. 4to. 1825. 


Art. VI. A Treatise on Christian Doctrine; compiled from the 
Holy Scriptures alone. By John Milton. Translated from the 
Original by Charles R. Sumner, M. A., Librarian and Historio- 
grapher to his Majesty, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 4to. 
C.Knight. London. 1825. 


uBREY told Anthony Wood (Fasti Oxoniensis, i. 1635. 
col. 486.) that Milton had written a body of divinity 
intitled IpzEa ‘THeoLoGi#, which he had placed in the hands 
of Cyriac Skinner, who, as the readers of Milton’s Sonnets 
know, was one of his most intimate friends. This was 
universally supposed by all his biographers and commentators 
to have been lost. It has been reserved for our times to 
discover it. Mr. Lemon (the very meritorious gentleman 
who superintends the State-Paper Office) in 1823 found, 
among a great number of pieces relating to the plots of the 
later joys of Charles II., a MS. book, enveloped in two or 
three sheets of printed paper, (which contained a corrected 
copy of Milton’s official Latin letters,) and directed to Mr. 
Skinner, merchant. The title does not exactly agree with 
that given, of course from recollection, by Aubrey to Wood: 
but there is no doubt that it is the work so long considered 
asnotextant. It is in the hand-writing of Mary, one of the 
poet’s daughters, and is sufficiently correct. Some blunders 
of careless dictation, and others of heedless copying, occur, 
but they are of little importance, and. are in this edition 
rectified by its editor, Mr. Sumner. It is published by the 
King’s especial order, —a circumstance which we think credit- 
able to the taste and liberality of his Majesty. 
It is a very perfect and well-ordered body of divinity ; 
containing, however, doctrines little expected, by people in 
general, from the pen of the author of Paradise Lost. As, 
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however, the interest of the volume does not consist in the 
arguments themselves so much as in the circumstance of their 
being Milton’s, we shall hold ourselves excused from entering 
into any deep polemical considerations, but shall at once 
proceed to analyze and condense its contents. 

After defining that the Christian doctrine is that which 
Christ (though not known by that name from the beginning) 
divinely revealed to us concerning the nature and worship 
of the Deity, for the promotion of the glory of God, and 
the salvation of men, he commences his work by a consider- 
ation of the nature and attributes of God. ‘The existence of 
the Deity is proved by the usual arguments —the order of 
the universe; — the necessity of a First Cause ; — the testi- 
mony of every man’s individual conscience ; — and the autho- 
rity of Scripture. We are cautioned against making our own 
fancies the ground of our opinions concerning the nature of 
God; and the use which several have made of dvSpwaomaSire 
is rejected as worthy of grammarians, not theologians. The 
following passage is remarkable, as seeming to favor the 
theory of the Humanitarians, against which, however, he 
speedily guards himself. (We shall quote in general from 
Mr. Sumner’s translation.) 

‘ If God be said to have made man in his own image, after his 


likeness, Gen. 1. 26., and that too not only as to his soul, but also as 
to his outward form *, (unless the same words have different signi- 





‘¢ * The Humanitarians held that God was to be understood as 
having really a human form.~ See Clarke’s Sermons, vol. i. p.26. 
fol. edit. The drift of Milton’s argument leads him to employ 
language which would appear at first sight to verge upon their — 
doctrine, but it will be seen immediately that he guards himself 
against the charge of having adopted one of the most ignorant 
errors of the dark ages of the church. The reasoning of Milton 
on this subject throws great light on a passage in Paradise Lost, 
put into the mouth of Raphael: 


oa What surmounts the reach 

' Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By likening spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best ; though what if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ?” 


¢ Here Newton observes the artful suggestion that there may be 
a greater similitude and resemblance between things in heaven and 
things in earth than is generally imagined, and supposes it may 
have been intended as an apology for the bold figures which the 
poet has employed. We now see that his deliberate opinions seem 
to have leaned to the belief that the fabrick of the invisible world 
was the pattern of the visible. Mede introduces a hint of a simi- 
Jar kind in his tenth discourse, as Newton remarks.’ 
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fications here and in chap. v. 3. Adam begat a son in his own like- 
ness, after his image,) and if God habitually assign to himself the 
members and form of man, why should we be afraid of attribut- 
ing to him what he attributes to himself, so long as what is imper- 
fection and weakness when viewed in reference to ourselves be 
considered as most complete and excellent whenever it is im- 
puted to God. Questionless the glory and majesty of the Deity 
must have been so dear to him, that he would never say any thing 
of himself which could be humiliating or degrading, and would 
ascribe to himself no personal attribute which he would not will- 
ingly have ascribed to him by his creatures. Let us be convinced 
that those have acquired the truest apprehension of the nature of 
God who submit their understandings to his word; inasmuch as 
he has accommodated his word to their understandings, and has 
shown what he wishes their notion of the Deity should be. 

‘ To speak summarily, God either is, or is not, such as he repre- 
sents himself to be. If he be really such, why should we think 
otherwise of him? If he be not such, on what authority do we 
say what God has not said? If at least it be his will that we 
should thus think of him, why does our imagination wander into 
some other conception? Why should we hesitate to conceive of 
God according to what he has not hesitated to declare explicitly 
respecting himself? For such knowledge of the Deity as was 
necessary for the salvation of man, he has himself of his goodness 
been pleased to reveal abundantly. Deut. xxix. 29. The secret 
things belong unto Jehovah, but those things which are revealed be- 
long unto us... ...that we may do them. 

‘ In arguing thus, we do not say that God is in fashion like unto 
man in all his parts and members, but that as far as we are con- 
cerned to know, he is of that form which he attributes to him- 
self in the sacred writings. If therefore we persist in entertaining 
a different conception of the Deity than that which it is to be pre- 
sumed he desires should be cherished, inasmuch as he has himself 
disclosed it to us, we frustrate the purposes of God instead of 
rendering him submissive obedience. As if, forsooth, we wished to 
show that it was not we who had thought too meanly of God, but 
God who had thought too meanly of us.’ 


In Paradise Lost he had already made Raphael hint that 
this visible world of ours resembled the invisible : 


‘¢ Though what if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ?” 


an idea which he might have caught from Cicero. Atque si 
pulcher est hic mundus, si probus ejus artifex, profecto speciem 
eternitatis imitari maluit..... Ex quo efficitur ut sit necesse, 
hunc, quem cernimus, mundum simulacrum esse alicujus eterni. 
He here, we see, stretches it even farther; and the Sweden- 
borgians, we believe, have carried the idea to the utmost 
limits of absurdity. 
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The attributes of God are the next consideration; and 
they are laid down to be, truth, spirituality, immensity, 
infinity, eternity, immutability, incorruptibility, omnipre- 
sence, omnipotence, and thence (7.¢. from the effect of al] 
these forementioned attributes,) unity, which, however, js 
besides directly provable from Scripture. With respect to 


_ the attributes depending on his will he is infinitely pure and 


holy; most gracious, true, faithful, and just. Therefore, 
on the whole, it follows that he is to us wonderful. and 
incomprehensible. Such are the nature and attributes of 
God. His efficiency follows of course in the process of 
argument, and it is divided into internal and external; — 
internal, that which is independent of all extraneous agency, 
viz. his decrees: — external, the execution of those decrees, 
of course, on other beings. The decrees of God, then, are 
general or special. His general decree is that, whereby he 
has decreed from all eternity of his own most free and wise 
and holy purpose, whatever he willed, or whatever he was 
about to do. In this part of Milton’s work he is not a little 
puzzled by the consideration of that question which, we fear, 
will never be thoroughly clear to us in this state of existence 
— how the foreknowlege of God is consistent with the free 
will of man. He asserts the entire and free existence of 
both, and endeavors to trim his bark between the ultra doc- 
trines of the Necessitarians and the lax ideas of the followers 
of Epicurus. In reading this and some other similar pas- 
sages, it is impossible not to recollect his own verses, where 
his devils are debating on 





‘¢ Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute — 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost :” 


for it is evident that he is himself pretty much in the same 
situation. He sums up the whole argument in a manner 
which will not be new to our theological readers. | 


‘ To comprehend the whole matter in a few words, the sum of 
the argument may be thus stated in strict conformity with reason. 
God of his wisdom determined to create men and angels reason- 
able beings, and therefore free agents ; at the same time he fore- 
saw which way the bias of their will would incline, in the exercise 
of their own uncontrouled liberty. What then? shall we say. 
that this foresight or foreknowledge on the part of God im- 
posed on them the necessity of acting in any definite way? No 
more than if the future event had been foreseen by any human 
being. For what any human being has foreseen as certain to hap- 
pen, will not less certainly happen than what God himself - Be 
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dicted. Thus Elisha foresaw how much evil Hazael would: bring 
upon the children of Israel in the course of a few years, 2 Kings, 
‘yiii, 12, Yet no one would affirm that the evil took place neces- 
sarily on account of the foreknowledge of Elisha; for had he 
never foreknown it, the event would have occurred with equal 
certainty, through the free willof the agent. So neither does any 
thing happen because God has foreseen it; but he foresees the 
event of every action, because he is acquainted with their natural 
causes, which, in pursuance of his own decree, are left at libert 
to exert their legitimate influence. Consequently the issue dees 
not depend on God who foresees it, but on him alone who is the 
object of his foresight. Since, therefore, as has before been 
shown, there can be no absolute decree of God regarding free 
agents, undoubtedly the prescience of the Deity (which can no 
more bias free agents than the prescience of man, that is, not at 
all, since the action in both cases is intransitive, and has no exter- 
nal influence,) can neither impose any necessity of itself, nor can 
it be considered at all the cause of free actions. If it be so con- 
sidered, the very name of liberty must be altogether abolished as 
an.unmeaning sound; and that not only in matters of religion, 
but even in questions of morality and indifferent things. There 
can be nothing but what will happen necessarily, since there. is 
nothing but what is foreknown by God.’ 


The special decrees of God regard his Son, angels, and 


mankind. The first is the begetting of his Son— of the 
second the existence is only implied not expressed — and the 
third, which regards us, is predestination. Foreseeing that 
men of their own. accord would fall, God, before the found- 
ations of the world were laid, predestined to eternal salvation 
those who should believe and continue in the faith. Predes- 
tination, therefore, only concerns election, not. reprobation, 
which is incautiously (¢emere) introduced into discussion’ on 
the subject. He argues at great length on the necessity to 
salvation of belief, and continuance in the faith, yee 
against. those who hold that a person onee elect cannot'fi 
away. Peter, he observes, is not saved because he is Peter, 
nor John as John, but so far as he believes and continues to 
believe. Those who do not believe are reprobate, not from 
the decree of God, but their own fault, and as it were ‘per 
accidens, all having grace sufficient unto salvation granted 
them. There is nothing in his argument on the subjects or 
the illustrations with which he enforces it, or the objections 
which he meets, which are not well known to all who have 
studied the Calvinistic controversy. ‘The passage Acts, xiii. 48., 
which he acknowleges to be a very difficult one, he interprets 
@s Hammond and Whitby do. The 28th, 29th, and 30fh 
verses. of Rom. viii. (which are of course cited,) he treats gs 
of inferior difficulty. 

Rev. Jury, 1825. U So 
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So far for the internal efficiency of God. The execution of 


‘his decrees may be comprized under the heads of Generation, 


Creation, and the Government of the Universe. We are 
sure that the doctrine first taught under this head will startle 
most of his readers, for he commences by denying the 


divinity of Christ. He holds that Christ existed before the 


world was made, under the name of the Logos, or Word; that 


he was the first of the whole creation, by whom all other 
‘things in heaven and earth were made, (quoting the opening 
“verses of St. John’s Gospel, Rev. iii. 14., 1 Cor. viii. 6,, 


Heb.i. 2, &c. &c.) but still a creature. From the consider. 
ation of the second Psalm, it is evident, he says, that his 
eneration was not of necessity but a spontaneous decree of 
God. To him the Father imparted a portion of his divine 
power (Heb.i. 2, 3.): but it is not wise for us to inquire 
farther than what is revealed to us on the subject. His ar- 
guments against the divinity of our Saviour are not very in- 
genious. He represents the Trinitarians as being chiefl 


‘moved to support their creed by the circumstance of the title 


of God being sometimes applied to Christ in the Scriptures. 
This, he says, is of itself an insufficient ground, as that title is 
also applied to others, as to kings and princes ; (a point which 
farther on he labors more carefully ;) and we believe few 
Trinitarians will contest the position. The first objection he 
makes against the divinity of Christ is drawn from the abe 


surdity of confounding unity and duality. .* If one divine 


essence,” he says, ** be common to two persons, that essence 
or divinity will either be in the relation of a whole to its 
several parts, or of a genus to its several species, or, lastly, of 
a common subject to its accidents.” ‘These suppositions 


being absurd, the doctrine founded on them must be so. We 


own he would have stated this objection plainer if, ae 
this learned jargon, he had said that one could not be ¢wo, an 

the argument would just go as far towards confuting his an- 
tagonists. Soon waving, however, considerations drawn from 
reason he proceeds to Scripture.* Here he finds that the unity 
of God is taught in numberless places of the Old and New 
Testament, by Christ himself, (Mark, xii. 28, &c.) and by Saint 





* In this place Milton’s language is rather too light for his sub- 


ject. “ Expectet igitur nemo dum hic longum ex metaphysica 


apparatum premittam, et personalitatum illud totum drama [rather 
freely rendered by Sumner, ’“ all that commonly received drama 
of the personalities of the Godhead] advocem.” Ifthe doctrine 
of the Trinity be true, these words are not far from blasphemy- 
‘Be it true or untrue, they are not becoming. 
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Paul so clearly and perspicuously that one would think the 
inculcation of this truth had been his sole object. (He cites 
several passages from the Epistles to prove this assertion: 
some of them, it must be allowed, rather pressed into the 
service.) In commenting on 1 Cor. viii. 4—6. he again refers 
to the argument against the Trinity to be drawn from the 
consideration of number. ‘ Besides, since a numerical differ- 
ence originates in difference of essence, those who are two 
numerically, must also be two essentially ;? on which Mr. Sum- 
ner has the following very curious note, which reflects credit 
on the carefulness of his research: he extracts from Milton’s 
Logic : 

‘ « Res etiam singule, sive individua, quz vulgo vocant, singulas 
sibique proprias formas habent ; differant quippe numero inter se, 
quod nemo non fatetur. Quid autem est aliud numero inter se, 
nisi singulis formis differre? Numerus enim, ut recte Scaliger, est 
affectio essentiam consequens. Que igitur numero, essentia 
quoque differunt ; et nequaquam numero, nisi essentia, differrent. 
Evigilent hic theologi. Quod si queecunque numero, essentia quo- 
que differunt, nec tamen materia, necesse est formis inter se dif- 
ferant; non autem communibus, ergo propriis.” Artis Logice 
plenior Institutio. Prose works, vi. 214. The hint thrown out 
to the theologians in this passage is very remarkable; but I am 
not aware that it has ever been noticed as affording a clew to the 
opinion of Milton on the important subject alluded to, which could 
scarcely have been expected to be found in a treatise on logick.’ 


Having brought all the texts he thought necessary in sup- 
port of his own doctrines, he next turns to those which are 
adduced on the other side, — John, x. 30., which is inter- 
preted as usually by anti-Trinitarian writers, and 1 John, v. 7. 
the celebrated text, the authenticity of which has been. so 
much disputed. Its spuriousness is, we believe, now pretty 
well agreed on by scholars of all sides: but Milton was 
not in possession of all that could be said on his own view of 
the question. He, in fact, makes two or three mistakes, but 
that is not to be wondered at. The other less direct texts he 
oppugns with the reasoning which is familiar to all disputants 


in this branch of polemics. But the whole has been, on both 


sides, so infinitely better argued since Milton’s time, and so 
much more erudition, and sensible criticism, brought forward 
to meet the question, that it would be waste of time to ana- 
lyze his arguments, particularly as they contain nothing very 
striking’; —the scriptural illustrations being trite, and the 
Teasoning generally a wearisome repetition of scholastic dis- 
tinctions, which might have been very attractive in Milton’s 
day, but cértainly would pass for any thing but philosophy or 
common sense in ours. 
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Although he denies Christ’s divinity he is loud in asserting 
his privileges and attributes. He assigns to him eternal life, — 
omnipresence, —omniscience, —authority, — omnipotence, — 
divine works, — the power of conversion, — of creation, — of 
remission of sins, —of preservation, — of renovation, — of 
conferring gifts, —the mediatorial office,—-and many other 
high distinctions. Powers and attributes in some degree simi- 
lar he assigns to the Holy Spirit, whose divinity he, of course, 
denies, — putting him below the Son. There is nothing novel 
or ingenious in his manner of handling this discussion ;: nor 
does he appear quite satisfied himself. 


‘ Lest, however, we should be altogether ignorant who or what 
the Holy Spirit is, although Scripture nowhere teaches us in ex- 
press terms, it. may be collected from the passages quoted above, 
that the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as he is a minister of God, and 
therefore a creature, was created or produced of the substance of 
God, not by a natural necessity, but by the free will of the agent, 
probably before the foundations of the world were laid, but later 
than the Son, and far inferior to him. It will be objected, that 
thus the Holy Spirit is not sufficiently distinguished from the Son. 
I reply, that the scriptural expressions themselves, To come forth, 


To go out from the Father, To proceed from the Father, which. 
mean the same in the Greek, do not distinguish the Son from the 
Holy Spirit, inasmuch as these terms are used indiscriminately 
with reference to both persons, and signify their mission, not their 
nature. ‘There is, however, sufficient reason for placing the name 
as well as the nature of the Son above that of the Holy Spirit in 
the discussion .of topics relative to the Deity; inasmuch as the 
brightness of the glory of God, and the express image of his 


person, are said to have been impressed on the one, and not on 
the other.’ 


This last distinction, all must allow, is a very nice one. 
With this sentence he concludes his consideration of the first 
‘act of God’s external efficiency, — generation. 

We said that this doctrine would, in all probability, astonish 
the general readers of Milton : — but, yet, he was always sus- 
pected of Arianism. See Newton’s Life, p. 60. ed. 1758. 
J. Warton on Paradise Regained, b. i. 163. We think an 
attentive reader would have always suspected it, but the com- 
mentatorsin general have not 2 hint on the subject. The fol- 


lowing passages were always conclusive in our mind on th 
question : . 


Thee next they sang of all creation first, | 
Begotten Son, divine similitude.” — P. L. b. iii. 383. 
Which acknowleges the Sona creature. Newton’s note.on 


the passage is, “So in Col.i. 15. The first-born of every 
creature, 
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creature, — or of all creation, azcys xticews. And Rev. iii. 14. 
The beginning of the creation of God.” And, strange to say, 
these two passages are the identical texts reliedon by Milton 
in this treatise as the conclusive proofs of the truth of a doc- 
trine, the very contrary of which was stoutly maintained by the 
good Bishop: * Cum autem filius dicetur primogenitus omnis 
rei create, et Apoc. iii. 14. Principium creationis Dei, quid aliud 
planius intelligi potest, quam quod Deus Filium rerum omnium 
primum divina natura preeditum sua voluntate creavit sive ge- 
neravit aut produxit? Sicuti in plenitudine temporis huamanam 
naturam ex Maria Virgine mirificé procreavit.” P. 62. (Latin.) 
Now we were always in the habit of drawing from this passage of 
Paradise Lost the very interpretation here warranted by Milton 
himself, — and that for this reason: Although he has carefully 
adhered to the very scriptural letter, so that a Trinitarian could 
have no more objection to the passage of Paradise Lost than he 
could have to the actual text, yet we felt quite convinced that, 
if Milton had been a Trinitarian himself, he would not have 
omitted such an opportunity, as the Hymn of the Angels in the 
Presence of God, to enlarge on such a theme as the myste-~ 
rious union of persons in one Godhead, which, in his hands, 
would certainly have been made one of the most glorious and 
impressive pieces of Christian poetry. ‘Fhe same conelusion 
might be drawn from other passages, —such as Raphael’s 
account of the adoption of the Messiah, in the fifth book, — 
and, in general, from the cautious manner in which Milton 
always takes care to style Christ man, — as in the exordium, 





" Till one greater MAN 
Restore us,” &c. : 


but it is still more evident from the whole tenor of Paradise 
Regained. In the very first speech put into the mouth of 
the Father, book i. line 130., we find the Deity saying that 
he has chosen 


“ This perfect man, by merzt called my Son.” 


In the first speech of Jesus in the wilderness, line 290., he 
Says, 
‘« By some strong motive I am led 
Into this wilderness, te what intent 
I learn not yet: perhaps I need not know ; 
For what concerns my knowledge God reveals.” 


From which passage no rational deduction in our mind 
could be drawn, but that, in the opinion of the writer, Jesus 
was not the Divinity himself, but a person having authority 
from the Father. ‘This may perhaps account for the narrow 
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and contracted scheme of Paradise Regained. Bentley, with 
his usual acuteness, noticed (note on P.L. x. 182.) that the poet, 
when he was writing Paradise Lost, thought that Paradise was 
regained at our Saviour’s resurrection. ‘ This,” says Bentley, 
** would have been a copious and sublime subject for a second 
poem. The wonders then to be described would have 
erected an ordinary poet’s genius; and in episodes he might 
have introduced his conception, birth, miracles, and all the 
history of his administration while on earth. And much | 
grieve that, instead of this, he should choose for the argument 
of his Paradise Regained the fourth chapter of Luke, the 
temptation in the wilderness, a dry, barren, and narrow ground 
to build an epic poem on.” He, however, purposely avoided 
the magnificent theme here pointed out; for it would have 
been impossible to have written on the resurrection without 
directly involving himself in a declaration on the question 
of the divinity of Christ, which, pursuing a different course, 


he has contrived to avoid, except by hints * vocal to the 


intelligent.” It is clear that he felt his opinions were such as 
a priori were not likely to be agreeable; for even in this work 
he prefaces their introduction bya laborious apology. (P.80,81.) 
He therefore must have thought them more fit for a work of 
polemics than for a poem, in which the pleasure, not the 
annoyance, of the reader, is to be studied; and it must be con- 
fessed that the répavov is not likely to result from angry dis- 
putations on the hypostasis of Deity. 

To resume the consideration of the treatise, — the next 
efficiency of God is creation, which is an act of God pro- 
ducing the universe, by means of the Word and Spirit, for the 
manifestation of his own power and glory. In the chapter on 
this subject we have occasional glimpses of the author of Pa- 
radise Lost. He maintains, that the world was not created 
out of nothing ;— ‘ a basis,’ as he says, ‘ for the world as un- 
substantial as the theory of those who hold it.” His argu- 
ments here are drawn chiefly from the scholastic logic, — 
depending principally on the division of causes, — efficient, 
material, formal, and final, and are not very interesting. He 
maintains, in consequence, that there will be no annihilation of 
any thing created ; which is hinted in Paradise Lost, b.xii.549. 
when he makes Michael inform Adam that, after the destruc- 
tion of Satan, God will 


; Raise 
From the conflagrant mass, purged and refined. 
New heavens, new earth.” 
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The last act of God’s efficiency is the government of the 
world, and this is general or special; general, that by which 
he regards, preserves, and governs the whole world, accord- 
ing to his decree: special, that which relates to the govern- 
ment of angels and men. The chapter on the government 
of angels will afford many hints to the commentators on his 
poetry, and is very curious. The government of. men. 
regards man in his state of innocence and in his fall: Man. 
was created innocent, with but one pledge of obedience, 
(which Milton guards us against calling a sacrament, ‘ for a 
sacrament is to be used, not abstained from,’) under what 
has been, in our author’s opinion erroneously, called the 
Covenant of Works. As,he had the whole law of nature 
implanted in him, he required no farther direct commands, 
except, perhaps, with regard to the tree of knowledge, and 
the institution of marriage. As for the observance of the: 
Sabbath, which some: insist on as a primitive command, it, 
he contends, was unknown until Moses enjoined it to: the: 
Israelites. (In another part of his work, b. ii. c. vii. p.600., 
he argues that.the command to hallow it was addressed 
merely to the Jews, on grounds quite peculiar to them, and is 
not at all binding on Christians. The decalogue, he observes, 
is by no means merely a collection of moral precepts, .but, 
also contains ceremonial ordinances. As for keeping the. 
Jirst day of the week holy, he declares altogether against 
that, as being grounded on no warrant of Scripture what- 
soever.) With respect to marriage, he describes it, as might 
have been expected from his writings and his domestic example, 
as instituted for mutual love, help, and solace of man and 
woman, though with a reservation of superior rights to the hus- 
band, which were increased after the fall. As for polygamy, : 
he assures us that it is perfectly lawful; not forbidden by 
God; on the contrary, practised by the most holy patriarchs 
and others, his especial favorites, and even countenanced. 
by the conduct which, in an allegory, (Ezek. xxiii. 4.) the 
Deity ascribes to himself; which last argument is indeed an : 
odd one. He no where, in this strange doctrine, conde- 
scends to take into account the state of the world in the days 
of Abraham, or any of the circumstances which may render 
necessary or justifiable a practice in one part of the world, 
In a particular state of population, under peculiar manners, : 
which, nevertheless, if applied as a general rule, would be 
absurd, revolting, or pernicious. His doctrine of divorce » 
is carried as far in this work as in those which have been 
already known; allowing separation for any causes which 


produce aversion.or unfitness for society. : 
3 U4 ‘ The 
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 * The whole argument may be summed up in brief as follows: 
Y ip universally admitted that marriage may lawfully be dissolved, 
if the prime end and form of the institution be violated ; which is 
generally alleged as the reason why Christ allowed divorce in 
cases of ores? only. But the prime end and form of marriage, 
as almost all acknowledge, is not the nuptial bed, but conjugal 
léve, and mutual assistance through life; for that must be re- 
garded as the prime end and form of a rite, which is alone speci- 
fred in the original institution. Mention is there made of the 
pleasures of society, which are incompatible with the isolation 
consequent upon aversion, and of conjugal assistance, which is 
afforded by love alone; not of the nuptial bed, or of the produc. 


. tion, of offspring, which may take place even without love: from 


whence it is evident that conjugal affection is of more importance 
and higher excellence than the nuptial bed itself, and more worthy 
to be considered as the prime end and form of the institution. 
No oné can surely be so base and sensual as to deny this. The 
very cause which renders the pollution of the marriage-bed so 
heavy a calamity, is, that in its consequences it interrupts peace 
and affection; much more therefore must the perpetual interrup- 
tion of peace and affection by mutual differences and unkindness 
be a sufficient reason for granting the liberty of divorce. And 
that it is such, Christ himself declares in the above passage ; for 
it is certain, and has been proved already, that fornication signifies, 
not so much adultery, as the constant enmity, faithlessness, and 
disobedience of the wife, arising from .the manifest and palpable 
alienation of the mind, rather than of the body. Not to mention, 
that the common, though false interpretation, by which adultery 
is made the sole ground of divorce, so far from vindicating the 
law, does in effect abrogate it ; for it was ordained by the law of 
Moses, not that an adulteress should be put away, but that she 
should be brought to judgement, and punished with death.’ 


The motives here alleged are much purer than the con- 
sequences which, we fear, would flow from the practice, if 
allowed. If Madan were alive, how he would rejoice to 
have found so high an advocate for the most offensive doc 
trines of his Thelyphthora. i 

- Man having fallen, sin entered the world, “ and all our 
woe,” for all transgressed in the sin of our first parents; 
and we all, moreover, sin in our own particular persons. 
After sin came death, and the evils which lead to it, sick- 
ness, pain, labor, sorrow. ‘This is exactly the theory of 
Paradise Lost, book xi. Death is spiritual, (7. ¢. the loss of 
the Divine grace,) corporal, or eternal. He holds that the 
soul dies with the body, making many quotations (prin- 
cipally from the Old: Testament, the value of which is, how- 
ever, not so great in the eyes of those who remember the 
Warburtonian controversies,) and considers, at length, the 


nine texts of Scripture which are apparently most opposed ‘ts 
) | 1S 
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his view of the case. The state of the soul after death, and 
before the final summoning to judgment, has been always a 
bewildering subject of speculation. Milton here decides 
that it suffers death, and that there is ho recompence of good 
or bad till the day of judgment itself. 

The restoration of man takes place through Jesus Christ. 
He redeems all believers by his own blood: he renews us by 
bringing us into a state of grace, either naturally, by: calling, 
or supernaturally, by regeneration and implanting in Christ. 
All are called, whether elect or reprobate. Of regeneration, 
the effects are repentance and saving faith: of regeneration 
combined with engrafting in Christ, newness of life and 
increase. ‘Thence follow justification and adoption; union 
and communion with Christ and his members; and, finally, 
clorification inchoate and perfect. ‘These topics, and others 
connected with them, are well handled; but it would sadly 
transgress our limits did we enter, ever so slightly, into 
their discussion; nor, as they do not display any thing 
peculiarly Miltonic, would it be exactly in accordance with 
our plan. He rejects the Roman Catholic doctrines of pur- 
gatory, and their theory of the efficacy of good works; and 
in his arguments on the mediatorial office, again very strongly 
asserts the humanity of Christ, and that in a way which 
will overthrow some of the theories of the commentators of 
Paradise Regained. 

The consideration of the covenant of grace introduces 
that of the law of God; and thence of the Gospel and Chris- 
tian liberty. 

‘ The Gospel is the new dispensation of the covenant of grace, far 
more excellent and perfect than the law, announced first obscurely by 
Moses and the prophets, afterwards in the clearest terms by Christ 
himself, and his apostles and evangelists, wyilien since by the Holy 
_ in the hearts of believers, and ordained to continue even to 
the end of the world, containing a promise of elernal life to all in 
all nations, who shall believe in Christ when revealed to them, and a 
threat of eternal death to such as shall not believe. 


This would serve for a commentary on many passages in 
Paradise Lost. Sumner quotes 


$ eves «s+ Thy great Deliverer, who shall bruise 
The Serpent’s head ; whereof to thee anon : 
Plainlier shall be reveal’d.’ — Paradise Lost, xii. 149. 


* The Woman’s seed obscurely then foretold, | | 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord.’—Jbid. 543. 


‘ He to his own a Comforter shall send, | 
The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 
His 
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His Spirit within them, and the law of faith 
Working through love, upon their hearts shall write.’ 
Paradise Lost, xii. 486, 


To which others might easily be added. This new dis- 


pensation utterly abrogates the old law, and leaves us in 
Christian liberty. 


© Christian liberty is that whereby we are loosed as it were by 
enfranchisement, through Christ our deliverer, from the bondage o 
sin, and consequently from the rule of the law and of man; to the 


intent that being made sons instead of servants, and perfect men in- 


stead of children, we may serve God in love through the guidance 
of the Spirit of truth.’ 


As one consequence from this doctrine, it follows that 
magistrates have no right to controul believers or deprive 
them, in any respect, of their religious liberty. But we fear 
that the clause immediately preceding this conclusion would 
go far towards putting the right into some one’s hands; for 
we are told that the malicious or obstinate are not to be 
regarded, and that even the brethren themselves are to be 
withstood if they be influenced by motives unworthy of the 
Gospel. This is, we believe, all that is asked, even by 
the greatest of persecutors, the church of Rome. She, 
however, takes care to decide who are the malicious, what 
are motives unworthy of the Gospel, and how those actuated 
by them are to be withstood. Nor have those who clamour 
the loudest for Gospel liberty, when oppressed themselves, 
always shewn much regard for it when their.turn of power 


came round. We believe we could find man¥ proofs of our | 


assertion in Milton’s’own time, were it worth our while to 
waste paper on the subject. 

Of sacraments, he acknowleges the two usually acknow- 
leged by Protestants. Baptism must be of adults; and, we 
know not why, in running water. In the Lord’s Supper he 
denies consubstantiation, and still more transubstantiation, 


‘or rather anthropophagy, for it deserves no better name. 


p-442.; and he holds that it may be administered by any 
one. The supremacy of a visible head of the church he 
denies, as also the necessity of regularly ordained ministers 
to perform any act of religious, or supposed religious, cere- 
mony. All men are {qualified to pray and preach, baptize 
and give the eucharist, and ‘ there can be stil] less shadow 
of reason for assigning to the ministers of the church the 
celebration of marriages or funerals, offices which hirelings’ 
(a title he was fond of applying to paid clergy, P. L.1v- 
193., Sonnet xvi. Prose works, iii, 391.) * are wont to 

assume 
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assume to themselves exclusively, without even the feeble 
semblance of prescription derived from the Levitical law.’ 
Pp. 464. ; 

He suggests that the clergy should support themselves, like 
St. Paul, by their own industry; or, at all events, by the 
voluntary offerings of the faithful. ‘This was a favorite theory 
of his, often broached. As the passage in which he expostulates 
against tythes is a favorable specimen of his Latin style, we 
shall extract it: 


‘ Itaque devimas aut stipendium evangelicum pacisci aut exi- 
gere, aut vi atque edictis magistratuum impositum gregi extorquere, 
aut de mercede ecclesiastica in jus civile ambulare, litemque in 
foro intendere, ministrorum evangelii non est, sed luporum. 
Act. xx. 29. scio lupos graves non parcentes gregi ingressuros ad 
vos post discessum meum, et v. 33. argentum vel aurum aut vestem 
nullius concupivi: non ergo exegit, aut exigendum cuivis ministro 
evangelii censuit. 1 Tim. ili. 3. non turpis lucri, non pecuni@ cupi- 
dum: quanto minus exactorem ? et iterum v. 8. Tit. i. 7. et v.11. 
idem. 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. pascite Dei gregem, qui penes vos est —: neque 
turpis lucrt causa, sed prompto animo. Certe si homini Christiano 
vix licet cum adversario de bonis propriis in foro contendere, 
Matt. v. 39,40. 1 Cor. vi. 7. quam turpe est hominem ecclesiasti- 
cum de decimis, id est, de bonis alienis, que vel ex bello, vel 
ex voto pro libitu cujusque, vel antiquata jam non solum lege 
verum etiam omnibus illius legis, agrariz scilicet nobis alien- 
issime, causis, olim quidem, idque diverso ministrorum generi 
debebantur, nunc nemini debentur, cum grege (id quod apud re- 
formatos nusquam nisi apud nos fieri solet) cum grege inquam vel 
suo vel revera non suo litigare? Si suo, quam avarum ex re 
sacra tam cupide questum facere! si non suo, quam injustum ! 
quam deinde importunum docere velle qui abs te doceri nolit! 
quam violentum, docendi mercedem exigere ab eo, qui doctorem 
te respuat; quem tu discipulum quoque nisi lucri causa eque 
respueres ! mercenarius enim, cujus non sunt oves propria, fugit, 

ula mercenarius est, et non est ipst cura ovium, Joan. x. 12, 13. 

ales permulti hodie de grege in gregem per causas fere levissi- 
mas toties desultant atque fugitant, non tam luporum metu, quam 
ipsimet lupi, quoties opimioris preeda ministerii aliunde ostentatur ; 
et contra atque pastores facere solent, non gregi suo, sed ipsi sibi 
letiora subinde pascua sectantur. 

‘ Dices, unde ergo vivemus ? Unde nam vivetis ? unde prophet 
olim atque apostoli, facultatibus propriis, artificio aliquo aut 
honesto studio, prophetarum exemplo, qui nec ligna cedendi nec 
domum ipsi suam fabricandi rudes erant, 2 Reg. vi. 2. exemplo 
Christi, qui ez ipse faber fuit, Marc. vi. 3. Pauli, Act. xviii, 3, 4. 
qui cum in optimis esset artibus ac disciplinis proprio sumptu 
educatus, non tamen ex evangelio reficiendas esse impensas edu- 
Cationis sux, ut ministri solent hodierni, clamitabat. Hactenus de 
ministris,’ 
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All clergy should be elected by the people, — and he allows 

no difference. of ecclesiastical degree but deacon and presby. 
ter; which latter he holds to be the same as bishop, as he had 
often elsewhere asserted. Prose works, i. 314.5 ili. 356., &c, 
In the assemblies of the faithful all should speak, — even the 
weakest, —- except women ; an exception probably made on 
account of the then novel doctrine of the Quakers. As for 
Scripture, it is so plain, in all, places requisite to salva. 
tion, that any person may understand it; and, therefore, 
neither the civil nor ecclesiastical power has any right to im- 
pose their own interpretations of it on others as articles of 
mplicit faith, The Apocrypha he rejects, for the usual 
reasons.. Such are the outlines of his idea of a church; in 
arranging which, he decides with a spirit sufficiently dogma- 
tical: but it is only fair to say, that he recommends charity 
and toleration of the opinions of others. 
' The first book (we should have said the work is divided 
into two books, one on Doctrine, the other on Worship, ) con- 
cludes with a chapter on perfect glorification, including the 
second advent of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
general conflagration. ‘This chapter abounds with matter 
illustrative of Paradise Lost. ‘Take, for instance, his descrip- 
tion of hell: 


‘ The place of punishment is called Hett; Tophet*, Isai. xxx. 
$3. hell fire, Matt. v.22. and still more distinctly x.28. outer 
darkness, viii. 12. xxii. 13. xxv. 30. a furnace of fire, xiii. 42. 
Hades, Luke, xvi. 23; and elsewhere: a place of torment, v.28. 
the bottomless pit, Rev. ix. 1. the lake of fire. xx. 15. the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone, xxi.8. Hell appears to be situated 
beyond the limits of this universe, Luke, xvi. 26. between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed, so that they which would pass from 

ence to you cannot. Matt. viii. 12. outer darkness. Rev. xxii. 
14,15. they may enter in through the gates into the. city; for 
without are dogs. Nor are reasons wanting for this locality; for 
as the place of the damned is the same as that prepared for the 
devil and his angels, Matt.xxv.41. in punishment of their apos- 
tacy, which occurred before the fall of man, it does not seem pro- 
bable that hell should have been prepared within the limits of this 
world, in the bowels of the earth, on which the curse had not as 
yet passed.+ This is said to have been the opinion of Chrysostom, 





#6 6 ee ee © » Lophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell.” 
: Paradise Lost, i. 404. 


' © + In the argument to the first book of Paradise Lost, hell is 
described as situated “ not in the centre (for heaven and earth 
may be supposed as yet not made, certainly not yet accursed,) but 


in a place of utter” (i.e. outer) “ darkness, fitliest called Chaos.” ’ 
as 
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as likewise of Luther and some later divines.* _ Besides, if,.as hag 
been shown from various passages of the New Testament, the 
whole world is to be finally consumed by fire, it follows that hell, 
being situated in the centre of the earth, must share the fate of 
the surrounding universe, and perish likewise ; a consummation 
more to be desired than expected by the souls in perdition.’ 


Milton, in Paradise Lost, in one place forgets this theory 
of hell not being in the centre of the earth, when, in b. xii, 41, 
he tells us that, near Babel, 


66 





A black bituminous gurge 
Boils out from under ground the MOUTH OF HELL;” 


a slip which Bentley has noticed, and altered according to his 
usual system. | 7 

In his second book he considers the service of God, which 
consists chiefly in good works. These he defines to be what 
we perform by the Spirit of God working in us through, true 
faith, to the glory of God, the assured hope of our own sal- 
vation, and the edification of our neighbour. P. 528, He 
rejects the impious. theory of works of supererogation ; and 
asserts the vanity of human merits. The primary cause of 
good works is Gad, —the proximate, are virtues. The yirtues 
of the understanding are wisdom and prudence, — of the 
will, sincerity, promptitude, and constancy. ‘These are gene- 
ral virtues, —the special relate to our duty towards God and 
towards man. ‘The duties towards God are the acknowlete- 
ment of the one Deity, opposed to polytheism and atheism, de- 
vout affection toward him shown in love, hope, fear, obedience, 





¢ % Ka} aod, gnol, nal év woip xoply airy eoras ¥ ylevva ; th os rovrev 
pthess To yeep Cntovevoy, Seibas Ors eerily, ob wot reraplevtas, nal ev moiw 
ywplp eeeeeGhr ey mop tOm@, Pyoly, Eoras; Ebw mov, de Eywye olmat, 500 
Koopmov Torro MayTEs. nabdmep yap TaY Pactreiov tx Secuwrypia ual re 
peétadra wapiw Sveoryner, oft oy Kab THs oinouprerns Tats Ebwo mov eoras F 
yewa. Chrysost. in Ep. ad Rom. Homil. xxxi. Milton elsewhere 
refers to the locality of hell : 


‘ Such place eternal justice had prepared 
For those rebellious ; ‘here their prison ordain’d 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of heaven, 
As from the center thrice to th’ utmost pole. | 
Paradise Lost, i. 70. 


Again: “to banish ‘for ever into a local hell, whether in the air 
orin fhe center, or in that uttermost and bottomless gulf of Chagas, 
deeper from holy bliss than the world’s diameter multiplied, ‘they 
thought not a punishment so preper and proportionate for God 
to inflict, as to punish sin with sin.” Dootrine and Discipline of 
Divorce. Prose works, ii. 11.’ 3 ) 
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&e., ‘and religion manifested in external service, free from 
superstition and hypocrisy. Acts of religion are the invoca: 
tion or adoration of God, and the sanctification of his name; 
Unites the first of these divisions are contained supplication, 

nksgiving, oath, and, oddly enough, casting the lot, —to 
which ceremony Milton attributes more importance than we 
should be inclined to give to it. In considering them, he dis- 
cusses fasting, invocation of saints, adjuration, and, in short; 
all subjects connected with them. eal is the most important 
circumstance attending on sanctification, and it occupies some 
attention. The remainder of the work is employed in con- 
sidering the various duties of men with respect to each other, 
which, in our opinion, is chiefly curious on account of the 
light it throws on Milton’s ideas of the several virtues. He 
is severe in reprobation of intemperance, laziness, and immo- 
desty; and Mr. Sumner has well illustrated these passages 
from others in his already published works. Milton’s doc- 
trines here are in general judicious, and supported by adequate 
quotations from Scripture. As a specimen of his mode of 
argument through the entire work, as well as of his last opi- 
nions on a point which had engaged much of his attention, 
in theory and practice, throughout his life, we quote his last 
chapter. 


‘ De Officits publicis erga proximum. 

¢ Hactenus de officiis privatis: publica sunt vel politica vel 
ecclesiastica. 

‘ Politica sunt magistratus et populi vel inter se vel erga vicinos 
et exteros. 

‘ MAGISTRATUS OFFICIA ERGA POPULUM docentur Exod. xxiii.8. 
munus ne accipito, nam—. et xxxii. 11, &c. deprecatus est Moses 
— et dixit, quare, Jehova, accenderetur ira tua in populum tuum—? 
Lev. xix. 15. ne accipitote personam tenuis, neque honorem ex- 
hibeto persone magni: juste judicato proximum tuum. Num. 
xi. 11, &c. guare non invent gratiam in oculis tuis, gued imposu- 
isti onus hujus populi totius mihi—? et xiv. 13. dixit vero Moses 
Jehove, atqui audirent Egyptii—. Deut.i. 9. non possum solus 
Serre onus vestri. xvii. 20. ne efferatur animus ejus pre fratribus 
suis, et ne recedat ab hoc pracepto dextrorsum aut sinistrorsum. 
1 Reg. ii. 3. observabis observationem Jehove Dei tui —. et ili. 
8, 9, 10. des animum servo tuo intelligentem—. 2Chron. i. 10. 
idem. 1 Chron. xiii. 2. dixit David toti congregationi Israelis, 
si vobis bonum et a Jehova Deo nostro videtur esse, passim di- 
mittamus ad fratres nostros—. et xxvili.2. audite me, fratres met 
et popule mt—. 2Chron. xix. 6. edicens judicibus, videte quid 
acturé sitis; non enim pro homine judicaturt estis, sed pro Je- 
hova, qui vobiscum futurus est in rebus judiciariis, &c. 

‘ In premio et pena. Psal. ci. 4, &c. animus perversus recedet 
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moderata tamen. Deut. xxv.3. guadragenis plagis caedendum 
curabit eum; ne addito—. 1 Reg. ii. 26. reus mortis es, attamen 
hoc die non afficiam te morte, quia —. | 

‘ Jus magistratus et gladii. Gen. ix.6. per hominem sanguis 
illius effunditor, quia—. Job. xii. 18. vinadhien regum dissolvit—. 
Psal. Ixxv. 7. non enim ab exortu aut ab occasu, neque a deserto est 
ezaltatio. Prov. viii. 15, 16. per me reges regnant —. Dan. ii. 21. 
ipse mutat tempora—. etiiv.17. utagnoscant viventes, dominart 
Sadao in filtts hominum—. et v.18, 19. Deus excelsus regnum 
et amplitudinem — dedetat :ei—: sed quum elatus esset animus 
ejus —, depositus est € solio regni sut—. Rom. xiii. 1, &c.. omnis 
anima potestatibus — + ‘now enim frustra gladium gerit—: si non 
frustra, certe non ad bonorum perniciem. 1 Pet. ii. 13: wt gus 
per eum mittantur tum ad ultionem facinorosorum —« : | 

‘ De eligendis magistratibus Exod. xviii. 21.: tui provideto ex 
hoc populo, et curato eligi—. Num.xi. 16, 17,25. congrega mihi 
septuaginia viros—. Deut. i.13, &c. exhibete homines. supientes 
et prudentes —. 1Sam. xii. 2,3. abeuntes itague tatug ille populus 
Gilgalem, regem constituerunt —. ecce aus vb VOCdvestra—, 
et constitui super vos regem. 2Sam.ii. 4. guo advenientes homines 
Jehud@ unxerunt ibi Davidem in regem super‘familiam Jehude. 

‘ Officiis magistratuum opposita sunt. » Psal. xxvi. 10. quorum 
dextra est plena corruptionis muneribus. et xtiv.20. an consocia- 
retur tibt solium @rumnarum—? Prov. xvii, 23. munus e sinu 
improbus accipit ad pervertendum itinera juris. et xxi.7. renuunt 
exercere jus. et xxviii. 15, 16.’ &c. 

‘ Aulicorum nequitia perspicitur. Gen. xii. 15. nam visa ea prin- 
cipes Pharaonis laudaverunt eam apud Pharaonem —. Prov. xxv. 4. 
ut —, ita auferendo improbum a conspectu regis, stabilitur justitia 
solium ejus. 2 Chron. xxiv. 17. post mortem Jehoiade@ venientes 
principes Jehude—. Isa. xxii. 15, 16. age, accede adjutorem istum 
Sebnam, qui praest domui—. 1 Reg. xxi.7. dixit et Jezebel 
uxor ejus, tune nunc exerces regnum super Israelem—?  Esth. iii. 6. 
sed guum sperneret in oculis suis mittere manum in Mordecaium 
solum—. etv.9. sé apud regem bonum videtur, scribatur ut 
perdant eos—. Dan. vi. 8. consilium invenerunt omnes eparcht 
regent, &c. e 

_* Magistratuum imprimis est religionem et cultum Dei, preeser- 
tim publicum, fovere, et ecclesiam revereri. Isa. xlix. 23. erunt 
reges nutricii tui, et foemine principes eorum nutrices tue ; vultu 
an lerram:demisso incurvabunt se, habentes honorem tit, pulverem- 
que pedum tuorum lingent. Non nempe indigere magistratuum 
curatione ecclesias, sed propriis legibus ac disciplina, pax modo 
concedatur,, optime se regere atque amplificare posse, testimonio 
est illelocus.. Acts ix. $1. ecclesia per totam Judeam et Galileam 
et Samariam habentes pacen, @dificabantur ; et pergentes in timore 
Domini, et consalatione Sancti Spiritus, multiplicabantur. } 

* Defendenda: itaque religio est a magistratibus, non cogenda. 
Jos. xxiv. 15. quod si malum videtur in oculis vestris —, eligite vobis 

odie quem colatis — 3 ego vero et Samilia mea colemus chovame 
lev. 14, non permisté cuiguam opprimere eos ; etiam Hy 9 
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hendit propter eos reges, né attingitote (inguiens). unctos ‘meos, ¢ 
prophetas meos ne afficitote malo. Certe si religiosis hominibus. 
ullo modo vim afferre reges. hic vetantur, quanto magis ‘eorum 
conscientiis in ipsa religione, iisque presertim controversiis’ jn 
quibus rex aut magistratus aque ac papa falli potest, et seepe 
fallitur ? nisi ipse eque ac papa eam precipue ob. causamw 
Antichristo haberi se velit. Judicabant quidem in religione re 
et magistratus olim Judzorum, et vim etiam afferebant ; at iis in 
rebus, de quibus ex lege Dei clarissima sine ullo errore aut con. 
troversia judicari a magistratu potuit: nunc Christianiiis de rebis 
vexantur spe aut puniuntur, que aut controverse: sunt; aut 
libertati Christiane permittuntur, aut denique in ipso evangelio 
clarenon docentur. Contra tales igitur magistratus, nomine solum 
Christianos, in judicio surgent multi magistratus Ethnici et Judai, 
et primum ipse Pontius Pilatus: is enim Judzorum usque €0 
rationem habuit, ut ingredi preetorium propter religionem nolen. 
tibus ipse exire quamvis proconsul non recusaverit, Joan. xviii, 
28, 29. et Gamaliel, Act. v. 39. sin ex Deo est, non est facultas in 
manibus vestris—-: et Gallio, cap. xviii. 15. judex istarum rerum 
esse nolo. 7 

‘ Etenim cum ne ecclesiasticus quidem minister jus habeat 
dominandi in ecclesia, multo minus habebit magistratus. 2 Cor.i. 
24.-non quod dominemur vestre fider, sed quod adjutores simus 
gaudit vestri: nam fide statis. Col.ii. 18. nemo adversum vos 
rectoris partes sibi ultro sumat—. 1 Pet. v.3. neque ut dominantes 
cleris. Rom. xiv. 4. tu guis es qut judicas—? Jacob. iv. 12. 
idem. Rationes aliz ex superiore libro petantur, ubi de regno 
Christi, de fide, de evangelio et Christiana libertate, de disciplina 
denique ecclesiastica ejusque objecto agitur. Certe enim Christi 
regnum, cum ex hoc mundo non sit, vi et coactione, quod hujus 
mundi regnum est, non stat: cogi itaque evangelium non debet ; 
fides et libertas et conscientia, que discipline ecclesiastica materia — 
est, a civili judicio longissime diversa, non potest. Religiosos 
autem ad religionem sibi non probatam, et profanos, quos Deus 
arcet a sacris, ad cultum Dei publicum cogere eque alienum est 
et impium. Psal.1.16,17. improbo autem .dicit Deus, quid tua 
ut enarres mea decreta, et assumas feedus meum in ore tuo—? 
Prov. xv. 8. et xxi. 27. sacrificium improborum abominationt ést: 
quanto magis, cum scelerate offert illud | 

‘ PoPULI OFFICIA ERGA MAGISTRATUM docentur, Exod. xxii. 2. 
magistratus ne extcrator, et principi in populo tuo ne maledicito. 
2 Sam. xxi. 17. jurarunt homines Davidis ei, dicendo, non es pro- 
diturus ultra nobiscum in prelium, ut non extinguas lucernam 
Israelis. Prov. xxiv. 21, 22. reverere Jehovam, fili mi, .et regem—- 
et xxix. 26. multi querunt faciem dominantis: verum.a Jehova est 
jus uniuseujusque. Eccles. viii. 1, &c. prestitutum meum, pra@st- 
tutum regis observa, sed pro ratione juramentt Det —. Matt. xxt 
21. reddite que sunt Casaris Cesart, et que sunt Dei Deo. 
Rom. xiii.1, &c. omnis anima potestatibus supereminentibus st 
jecta estos-.. 1 Timvii. 1,2. adhortor igtur primum omnnon, 
ut fiant deprecationes— pro omnibus .homintbus; pro regibus 
et omnibus in eminentia constitutis. Tit.iil.1. tpsts suggere, . 
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sese sulyiciant principatibus ac potestatibus, ut obtemperent, ut ad 
omne opus bonum sint parati. 1 Pet. ii. 13, &c. subjecti estote 
cuivis humane ordinationt propter Dominum. ) 

‘ Etiam erga injustos. Matt. xvii. 26, 27. liberi sunt filii; sed 
ne simus offendiculo, profectus—. Act. xiil.3, &c. pontifici Dei 
maximo convitiaris ? —nesciebam, fratres: scriptum est enim—. 
Nisi in rebus illicitis. Exod.i. 17. sed timuerunt obstetrices ille 
Deum, neque fecerunt quemadmodum edixerat tis rex /Egypti. et 
ii.2. abscondit eum tribus mensibus. Jos.i. 17. tantummodo sit 
Jehova Deus tuus tecum—. 1 Sam. xiv. 45, &c. sic redemerunt 
populus Jonathanem, ut non moreretur. et xx.1, &c. qui dizxit 
ei, absit, non morieris—. et xxii.17. noluerunt servi regis—. 
9Chron.xxi. 10. tunc defecit Libna, guia dereliquerat Jeho- 
vam—. et xxvi. 18. obstiterunt Uzzie regi—. Esth. iii. 2, 
$,4. sed Mordecai non flectebat—. Dan.iil. 16. ut respon- 
deamus tibt, non sumus soliciti de hoc negotio. et v.18. sive non, 
notum sit tibi, rex, deos tuos nos non esse culturos. et cap. vi. 11. 
Daniel autem quum cognovisset exaratum esse nh ory tllud, in- 
gressus —. Act.iv. 19. an justum est in conspectu Det vobis potius 
obedire quam Deo, judicate. Heb. xi. 23. per fidem Moses oc- 
cullatus est tres menses a parentibus suis, et non metuerunt edictum 
regis. 

c Opposita sunt rebellio. Num. xvi.1, &c. assumpsit autem 
homines Corach—. 2 Sam. xx. 1, &c. 2bi casu aderat vir nequam 
nomine Seba —. 

‘Et obedientia in rebus illicitis. 1 Sam. xxii. 18, divertens 
ergo Doeg —. 

‘ Hic quod nonnulli magistratibus non tantum piis, sed etiam 
tyrannis prava imperantibus parendum esse affirmant, id nulla 
divina auctoritate confirmatur. Locus enim iste 1 Pet. ii. 13. de 
quavis humana ordinatione, de quavis specie intelligitur, earum 
que legitimee sunt, ut ex v. 14. manifestissimum est: quod autem 
ex v. 18. de servis affertur, ad officium nihil attinet liberorum popu- 
lorum, qui longe alio jure censendi sunt atque servi vel emtitii vel 
mercede conducti. De Israelitis porro Pharaoni obtemperantibus, 
quis scit, sponte an inviti, recte an secus id fecerint ? quandoqui- 
dem nullibi jussos aut ab id laudatos accepimus. Postremo 
Danielis ‘captivi exemplum non minus alienum est; quid enim 
potuit facere captivus? Certe Psal. lx. 6. dedisti timentibus te 
veaillum, quo utantur propter veritatem potentissime. Verum in 
rebus licitis etiam tyrannis parere, vel potius tempori cedere, pacis 
publicee et incolumitatis etiam propriz causa, sapientis esse haud 
inficias ierim,’ &c. 

_ With this chapter the book closes, we think, abruptly. It 
is probable that some parts still remain to be discovered, — 
at all events, it is likely that there was originally an epistle at 
the conclusion as solemn as that with which it opens. 

We have thus, as carefully as our limits would admit, 
analyzed this remarkable work. On its doctrines we have: 

ardly given any opinion, deeming it more agreeable to our 
readers to exhibit those of Milton than to drag them through 
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all the debated points of all the controversies which have agi- 
tated the Christian world. To sum up the whole, we may 
compendiously say, that Milton was in doctrine an Arian, jp 
discipline an Independent. His scheme of predestinatioy: is 
what has been, perhaps improperly, called moderate Calvinism, 
His doctrine of the sacraments, and some other important 
particulars, anti-Roman Catholic. He agrees with the Bap- 
tists in the peculiar tenet which give them their name, and 
he is not far, in some particulars, from the Humanitarians, 
In the questions of polygamy and divorce he is almost pecu- 
liar. In his own days those who agreed with him in the latter 
particular bore the nickname of Miltonists: — we know not 
that any agreed with him in the former. The fierceness of 
his early political opinions appears to have abated. The book 
throughout bears marks of intense knowlege of the Scrip- 
tures, and profound and mature consideration of every ques- 
tion of theology. It is defaced by an anxiety to shew scho- 
lastic accuracy of refinement, by occasional quibbling and 
special pleading, and a dogmatic resolution of all questions 
which come before him, as if ea cathedrd, with little regard for 
the opinions of those who had before treated on the subject. 
It is in vain to say in defence of this, that he relied on the 
Scriptures alone, for such, of course, would be the pretence, 
if not the practice, of others also. And throughout he 
uses his own way of putting the objections of antagonists, a 
method more agreeable to an arguer for victory than to an 
inquirer after truth. Yet we are sure that he did seek the 
truth: but his confident and proud disposition, grounded, no 
doubt, on an unavoidable knowlege of his own great powers 
and unrivalled genius, has here, as in many other instances, 
led him to mistake the path by which it was to be found, and 
the temper in which it was to be sought. On the whole, asa 
system of theology, the work before us has some merits;— 
us an auxiliary to understanding his poems, it is indispensable 
to all critical readers of our illustrious epic. 

Mr. Sumner has executed the translation very respectably, 
and his notes display great knowlege of his author. 
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Art. VII. The Works of Anna Letitia Barbauld. With 4 
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hy our days, when right notions are prevalent, and the bene 
fits of rational education have become, or are becoming; 
obvious to all, — when the mechanics have their institutions, 


~— when it is, moreover, proposed that London shall have 18 
univel- 
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university, — it is not a difficult, nor need it bean elaborate, 
task, to do justice to the memory of Mrs. Barbauld. Prolific 
as this age has been in individuals who have conferred advan- 
tage and excited admiration, we know of none who, in her 
line, deserves to rank higher than the lady we have just named. 
Endowed with a mind masculine in its powers of application, 
unbounded in its grasp, — and no less fitted to be the com- 
municant than the recipient of knowlege, —she devoted, 
through an unusually long life, every faculty of her soul to the 
noblest, the most hallowed purposes. ~ Whether we look at 
her as a poetess, inculcating moral lessons in harmonious 
strains, — as an essayist, seldom beneath, and not unfrequently 
equal to our most classical writers, — as a theologian, the 
powerful and consistent supporter of its tolerant and reason- 
able side, — or as a politician denouncing despotism, and ad- 
vocating a wise and philosophic freedom,—we confess we 
know not in which character to admire her most. Viewing 
her in her less public relations, — as a teacher, we see her 
systematic and successful, — as a wife, affectionate and faithful, 
—as a friend and correspondent, warm, instructive, and 
amusing. A pattern for her coevals, and a benefactress of the 
rising generation, — in her own beautiful words : 


‘ Obscure, in sober dignity retired, 
She more deserved than sought to be admired ; 
The household virtues o’er her honoured head 
Their simple grace and modest lustre shed ; 
Chaste her attire, her feet unused to roam, 
She loved the sacred threshold of her home; 
Yet true to glory, fanned the generous flame, 
Bade lovers, brothers, sons, aspire to fame ; 
In the young bosom, cherished virtue’s seed, 
The secret spring of many a godlike deed.’ 

Characters, vol.i. p. 50. 


The memoir is written in an easy, elegant, and unassuming 
manner, and will add something to Miss Aikin’s well-earned. 
fame. We learn that Mrs. Barbauld was born at the village 
of Kibworth Harcourt, in Leicestershire, on June 20th, 1743, 
and it is well known was the eldest child and only daughter of 
Dr. Aikin. Contrary to received opinion in these matters, 
her infancy gave promise of genius,—her education was 
entirely domestic, — she was early introduced to good com- 
pany,— and her mind was cultivated and her principles 
formed, partly by the instructions of judicious parents, and 
partly by the society of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge. Fear- 
less of the prejudice which in the middle of the last century 
existed (aud, in some measure, still exists) against imparting 
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to females any poftion of classical erudition, Miss A., with the 
assistance of her father, enabled herself to read the Latin 
authors, nor ceased from her scholastic studies till she had 
gained some knowlege of the Greek. The watit of suitable 
companions in the village of Kibworth compelled her to a life 
of seclusion; but before this sedentary existence could have 
injured her spirits, her father became classical tutor in a dis- 
senting academy at Warrington, in Lancashire. This event 
occurred in 1758, when Miss Aikin was in her fifteenth year ; 
and the fifteen succeeding years passed by her at Warring. 
ton (it is supposed by her biographer) comprehended the hap- 
piest, as well as the most brilliant portion of her existence, 
At Warrington Miss A. formed friendships with Drs. Priestley 
and Enfield, and their families, — friendships not less useful 
than lasting. In 1771 her brother, after several years of ab- 
sence, returned to Warrington, and by his persuasion and 
assistance her poems were selected, revised, and arranged for 
publication. ‘The work was eminently successful, and was 
followed, in the same year, by a small volume, intitled “ Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, in Prose, by J. and A. L. Aikin.” In 
May, 1774, Miss Aikin honored with her hand the Reverend 


‘Rochemont Barbauld. Previous to their union, and while the 


prospects of the young couplewere still full of uncertainty, a pro- 
posal was made to Miss A. to establish, under the auspices of 
some distinguished persons, what might almost have been called 
a College for young ladies. Miss A.’s remarks are too much 
distinguished by sterling sense and nice discrimination, to 
allow of our passing them without quotation. She begins by 
deprecating the idea of teaching ladies in a regular and system- 
atic manner the various branches of science, and says that such 
a kind of literary academy would be better calculated to form 
characters like the ‘ Precieuses” of the ** Femmes scavantes” 
of Moliere, than good wives or agreeable companions. She 
then carries on the subject with the following candid and per- 
spicuous remarks : 


‘ Young gentlemen, who are to display their knowledge to the 
world, should have every motive of emulation, should be formed 
into regular classes, should read and dispute together, should 
have all the honours and, if one may so say, the pomp of leam- 
ing set before them, to call up their ardour : — it is their business, 
and they should apply to it as such. But young ladies, who ought 
only to have such a general tincture of knowledge as to make 
them agreeable companions to a man of sense, and to enable 
them to find rational entertainment for a solitary hour, should 
gain these accomplishments in a more quiet and unobserv 
manner : — subject to a regulation like that of the ancient Spat- 
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while carefully concealed, and if displayed, punished with dis- 
grace. The best way for women to acquire knowledge is from 
conversation with a father, a brother, or friend, in the way of 
family intercourse and easy conversation, and by such a course of 
reading as they may recommend. If you add to these an attend- 
ance upon those masters which are usually provided in schools, - 
and perhaps such a set of lectures as Mr. Ferguson’s, which it is 
not uncommon for ladies to attend, I think a woman will be in a 
way to acquire all the learning that can be of use to those who 
are not to teach or engage in any learned profession. Perhaps 
you may think, that having myself stepped out of the bounds of 
female reserve in becoming an author, it is with an ill grace I 
offer these sentiments : but though this circumstance may destroy 
the grace, it does not the justice of the remark; and I am full 
well convinced that to have a too great fondness for books is 
little favourable to the happiness of a woman, especially one not 
in affluent circumstances. My situation has been peculiar, and 
would be no rule for others.’ 


Miss A. then contends for the necessity of languages, gram 
mar, &c. being learnt from about nine to fourteen, and illus- 
trates her position with some plausible reasoning : 


‘ I should have little hopes of cultivating a love of knowledge 
in a young lady of fifteen, who came to me ignorant and un- 
taught; and if she has laid a foundation, she will be able to 
pursue her studies without a master, or with such a one only as 
Rousseau gives his Sophie. It is too late then to degin to learn. 
The empire of the passions is coming on; a new world opens to 
the youthful eye; those attachments begin to be formed which 
influence the happiness of future life; the care of a mother, 
and that alone, can give suitable attention to this important 
period. At this period they have many things to learn which 
books and systems never taught. The grace and ease of polished 
society, with the established modes of behaviour to every different 
class of people; the detail of domestic economy, to which they 
must be gradually introduced; the duties, the proprieties of 
behaviour which they must practise in their own family, in the 
families where they visit, to their friends, to their acquaintance : 
—lastly, their behaviour to the other half of their species, with 
whom before they were hardly acquainted, and who then begin 
to court their notice; the choice of proper acquaintance of that 
sex, the art to converse with them with a happy mixture of easy 
politeness and graceful reserve, and to wear off by degrees some- 
thing of the girlish bashfulness without injuring virgin delicacy. 

hese are the accomplishments which a young woman has to learn 
from fourteen or fifteen till she is married, or fit to be so; and 
surely these are not to be learned ina school. They must be 
learned partly at home, and partly by visits in genteel families : 
they cannot be taught where a number are together; they cannot 
be taught without the most intimate knowledge of a young lady’s 
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temper, connections, and views in life: nor without an authorit 
and influence established upon all the former part of her life,’ 


Towards the conclusion, while declining to entertain the 
proposal of her friends, she affords us a curious, and, eyi- 


dently, an unaffected estimate of some traits in her own cha- 
racter : 


‘ My next reason is, that I am not at all qualified for the 
task. I have seen a good deal of the manner of educating boys, 
and know pretty well what is expected in the care of them; but 
in a girls’ boarding-school I should be quite a novice: I never 
was at one myself, have not even the advantage of younger 
sisters, which might have given me some notion of the manage- 
ment of girls; indeed, for the early part of my life I conversed 
little with my own sex. In the village where I was, there were 
none to converse with ; and this, 1 am very sensible, has given me 
an awkwardness in many common things, which would make me 
most peculiarly unfit for the education of my own sex. But sup- 
pose I were tolerably qualified to instruct those of my own rank; 
— consider, that these must be of a class far superior to those 
I have lived amongst and conversed with. Young ladies of that 
rank ought to have their education superintended by a woman 
perfectly well bred, from whose manner they may catch that 
ease and gracefulness which can only be learned from the best 
company ; and she should be able to direct them, and judge of 
their progress in every genteel accomplishment. I could not 
judge of their music, their dancing; and if I pretended to correct 
their air, they might be tempted to smile at my own; for I know 
myself remarkably deficient in gracefulness of person, in my air 
and manner, and in the easy graces of conversation. Indeed, 
whatever the kind partiality of my friends may think of me, 
there are few things I know well enough to teach them with any 
satisfaction, and many I never could learn myself. These defi- 
ciencies would soon be remarked when I was introduced to people 
of fashion; and were it possible that, notwithstanding, I should 
meet with encouragement, I could never prosecute with any 
pleasure an undertaking to which I should know myself so un- 
equal: I am sensible the common boarding-schools are upon & 
very bad plan, and believe I could project a better, but I could 
not execute it.’ 


Soon afier this occurrence, Mr. Barbauld atcepted the 
charge of a dissenting congregation at Palgrave, near Diss, 
and immediately before his marriage announced his intention 
of opening a boarding-school at the neighbouring village of 
Palgrave, in Suffolk. The literary fame of Mrs. Barbauld, 
and her active support of Mr. B., speedily ensured the success 
of this establishment ; and some interesting details are given, 
in the Memoir, of her manner of superintending the studies of 


the pupils. In 1775, Mrs. Barbauld committed to the press 4 
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small volume, intitled ‘* Devotional Pieces, compiled from the 
Psalms of David, with Thoughts on the Devotional Taste, 
and on Sects and Establishments.” The union of Mr. and 
Mrs. Barbauld proving unfruitful, they adopted a son out of 
the family of Dr. Aikin, and for this child were composed 
those ** Early Lessons” which have justly gained for Mrs. B. 
the reverence and love of both parents and children. ‘They 
now began to enjoy the fruits of their honorable labor ; and 
Miss Aikin informs us that ‘ the solicitations of parents, 
anxious to obtain for their sons what they considered as the 
best tuition, 


‘ Now induced her to receive, as her own peculiar pupils, 
several little boys, to whom she condescended to teach the 
first rudiments of literature. Thomas Denman, Esq., now a 
distinguished member of the legal profession and of the House 
of Commons, was committed to her care before he had accom- 
plished his fourth year. Sir William Gell, the zealous explorer 
of the plain of Troy, was another of her almost infant scholars ; 
and it was for the benefit of this younger class that her ‘* Hymns 
in Prose for Children” were written, in which it was her peculiar 
object (to use her own words in the preface) ‘ to impress devo- 
tional feelings as early as possible on the infant mind,” —‘“ to 
impress them, by connecting religion with a variety of sensible 
objects, with all that he sees, all he hears, all that affects his 
» young mind with wonder or delight; and thus, by deep, strong, 

and permanent associations, to lay the best foundation for practical 
devotion in future life.” 

‘ None of her works is a fairer monument than this, of the 
elevation of her soul and the brightness of her genius. While 
discarding the aid of verse, she everywhere bursts forth into 
poetry ;—- while stooping to the comprehension of infancy, she 
has produced a precious manual of devotion, founded on the 
contemplation of nature, fitted to delight the taste and warm the 
piety of the most accomplished minds and finest spirits. 

‘ Meantime Palgrave school was progressively increasing in 
numbers and reputation, and several sons of noble families were 
sent to share in its advantages ; of whom may be named, the late 
amiable and lamented Basil Lord Daer (a favourite pupil), and 
three of his brothers, including the last Earl of Selkirk; two 
sons of Lord Templetown, Lord More, Lord Aghrim, and the 
Honourable Augustus Phipps: these, who were parlour-boarders, 
enjoyed most of the benefit of the conversation and occasional 
instructions of Mrs. Barbauld; and all, it is believed, quitted 


the school with sentiments towards her of high respect and at- 
tachment.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. B., finding their health and spirits much im- 
paired by the fatiguing business of tuition, determined upon 
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quitting Palgrave, and allowing themselves an interval of 
complete relaxation. Pursuing this resolution, in the autumn 
of 1785, they embarked for Calais; and after extending their 
travels as far as Geneva, returned to winter in the south of 
France. In the spring they again bent their course north- 
wards, and after a leisurely survey of Paris, returned to Eng- 
land in the month of June, 1786. Were it not for the vivid 
descriptions and acute observation which fill the epistolary 
communications of Mrs. Barbauld during this period *, we 
should regret that she did not present the public with the re- 
sult of her travels in another and more important form. 

In 1790, the rejection of a bill for the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts called forth her address to the op- 
posers of this measure. Miss Aikin styles this address 
* eloquent and indignant ;’ and did we know of any stronger 
or more expressive terms, we should not hesitate in applying 
them to a production at once powerfully argumentative and 
playfully satirical, — a production, the republication of which 
at this period — when intolerance is making desperate efforts 
to regain its antient power — cannot but be serviceable to 
the cause which its author had ever most at heart. In 1791 
she produced her “ Poetical Epistle to Mr. Wilberforce,” on 
the rejection of the bill for abolishing the slave-trade. The 
following year she gratified the public with her Remarks on 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield’s “ Inquiry into the Expediency and 
Propriety of public or social Worship ;” and her “ Sins of the 
Government, Sins of the Nation ; or, a Discourse for the Fast,” 
appeared in 1793. She also supplied some valuable con- 
tributions to Dr. Aikin’s popular book for children, ‘ Even- 
ings at Home,” the first volume of which appeared in 1792. 
Her next works were critical essays, the first prefixed to an 
ornamented edition of “ Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination,” 
the other to a similar one of the “ Odes of Collins.” In 1804 
Mrs. B. offered to the public ** A Selection from the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, and Freeholder, with a Preliminary Essay,” 
to which she gave her name. During the same year Mrs. B. 
undertook the task of examining and making a selection from 


the letters of Richardson the novelist and his correspondents. 
Miss Aikin here remarks, 


‘ It must be confessed that, on the whole, these letters were 
less deserving of public attention than she had probably expected 
to find them ; and very good judges have valued more than all 
the remaining contents of the six duodecimo volumes which they 





* See the correspondence in vol. ii., and particularly the letter 
te Dr. Aikin, p.28. ef seq. 3 
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gccupy, the elegant and interesting life of Richardson, and the 
finished reviewal of his works prefixed by the editor.’ : 


On the 11th of November, 1808, Mrs. Barbauld became 
a widow. An affecting dirge recorded her feelings on this 
occasion ; and she also communicated to the * Monthly Repo- 
sitory of Theology and General Literature” a memoir of Mr. 
Barbauld. Seeking relief from dejection in literary occupa- 
tion, Mrs. B. consented to edit a collection of the British 
novelists, which issued from the press in 1810. An intro- 
ductory essay and biographical and critical notices increased 
the value and attraction of this work. In the following year 


appeared her agreeable compilation called * The Female 
Speaker.” 


‘ Having thus,’ says Miss Aikin, ‘ braced her mind, as it were, 
to the tone of original composition, she produced that beautiful 
offspring of her genius, ‘“‘ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven,” — the 
longest, and perhaps the most highly finished, of all her poems. 
The crisis at which this piece was produced, and concerning 
which it treats, was confessedly one of the most distressful 
within the memory of the present generation, and the author’s 
own state of spirits deepened the gloom. She, like Cassandra, 
was the prophetess of woe: at the time, she was heard perhaps 
with less incredulity, but the event has happily discredited her 
vaticination in every point. That the solemn warning which she 
here attempted to hold forth to national pride and confidence, 
should cause her lines to be received by the public with less ap- 
plause than their intrinsic merit might well have claimed, was 
perhaps in some degree to be expected; that it would expose its 
author — its venerable and female author —to contumely and 
insult, could only have been anticipated by those thoroughly 
acquainted with the instincts of the hired assassin of reputation 
shooting from his coward ambush. Can any one read the touching 
apostrophe, — 


‘ Yet O my country, name beloved, revered ! — 


the proud and affectionate enumeration of the names which en- 
circle the brow of Britain with the halo of immortal glory ; of 
the spots consecrated by the footsteps of genius and virtue, 
where the future pilgrim from the West would kneel with beat- 
ing heart; the splendid description of London with all its “‘ pomp 
and circumstance” of greatness,—the complacent allusion to 
“angel charities,” and ‘* the book of life” held out “ to distant 
lands,”— and doubt for a moment that this strain was dictated by 
~ heart of a true patriot, a heart which feared because it fondly 
oved ? 

‘ This was the last of Mrs. Barbauld’s separate publications. 
Who, indeed, that knew and loved her, could have wished her to 
expose again that honoured head to the scorns of the unmanly, 
the malignant, and the base? Her fancy was still in all its bright- 
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ness ; her spirits might have been cheered and her energy revived 
by the cordial and respectful greetings, the thanks and plaudits, 
with which it was once the generous and graceful practice of 
contemporary criticism to welcome the re-appearance of a well- 
deserving veteran in the field of letters. As it was, though still 
visited by 





‘« the thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,” 


she for the most part confined to a few friends all participation 
in the strains which they inspired. She even laid aside the in- 
tention which she had entertained of preparing a new edition of 
her poems, long out of print, and often inquired for in vain;— 
well knowing that a day must come when the sting of Envy would 
be blunted, and her memory would have its fame.’ 


We now approach the concluding scene of this estimable 
woman’s life : 


‘ A gentle and scarcely perceptible decline was now sloping 
for herself the passage to the tomb: she felt and hailed its 
progress as a release from languor and infirmity, — a passport to 
another and a higher state of being. Her friends, however, 
flattered themselves that they might continue to enjoy her yet a 
little longer; and she had consented to remove under the roof 
of her adopted son, that his affectionate attentions and those of 
his family might be the solace of every remaining hour. But 
Providence had ordained it otherwise : — she quitted, indeed, her 
own house, but whilst on a visit at the neighbouring one of her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Aikin, the constant and beloved friend of 
nearly her whole life, her bodily powers gave way almost suddenly ; 
and after lingering a few days, on the morning of March the 9th, 
1825, she expired without a struggle, in the eighty-second year of 
her age. 

‘ To claim for this distinguished woman the praise of purity 
and elevation of mind may well appear superfluous. Her educa- 
tion and connections, the course of her life, the whole tenour of 
her writings, bear abundant testimony to this part of her charac- 
ter. It is a higher, or at least a rarer, commendation to add, that 
no one ever better loved “a sister’s praise,’ even that of such 
sisters as might have been peculiarly regarded in the light of 
rivals. She was acquainted with almost all the principal female 
writers of her time; and there was not one of the number whom 
she failed frequently to mention in terms of admiration, esteem, 
or affection, whether in conversation, in letters to her friends, 
or in print. To humbler aspirants in the career of letters, who 
often applied to her for advice or assistance, she was invariably 
courteous, and, in many instances, essentially serviceable. The 
sight of youth and beauty was peculiarly gratifying to her fancy and 
her feelings ; and children and young persons, especially females, 
were accordingly large sharers in her benevolence: she loved their 
society, and would often invite them to pass weeks or eee’ in 
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her house, when she spared no pains to amuse and instruct them : 
and she seldom failed, after.they had quitted her, to recall herself 
from time to time to their recollection, by affectionate and playful 
letters, or welcome presents. . 

‘In the conjugal relation, her conduct was guided by the 
highest principles of love and duty. As a sister, the uninter- 
rupted flow of her affection, manifested by numberless tokens of 
love, —not alone to her brother, but to every member of his 
family, — will ever be recalled by them with emotions of tender- 
ness, respect, and gratitude. She passed through a long life 
without having dropped, it is believed, a single friendship, and 
without having drawn upon herself a single enmity which could 
properly be called personal.’ 


Almost all the poems which follow this memoir, we may 
presume, are old acquaintance, and, we trust, favorites of our 
readers. Miss Aikin does not specify which, or how many, 
of these effusions are to be considered as printed for the first 
time. We suspect their number to be small, but shall quote 
two pieces which are entirely new to us. 


‘ An Inventory of the Furniture in Dr. Priestley’s Study. 


‘ A map of every country known, 
With not a foot of land his own. 
A list of folks that kicked a dust 
On this poor globe, from Ptol. the First ; 
He hopes, — indeed it is but fair, — 
Some day to get a corner there. 
A group of all the British kings, 
Fair emblem! on a packthread swings. 
The Fathers, ranged in goodly row, 
A decent, venerable show, 
Writ a great while ago, they tell us, 
And many an inch o’ertop their fellows. 
A Juvenal to hunt for mottos ; 
And Ovid’s tales of nymphs and grottos. 
The meek-robed lawyers, all in white ; 
Pure as the lamb, — at least, to sight. 
A shelf of bottles, jar and phial, 
By which the rogues he can defy all, — 
All filled with lightning keen and genuine, 
And many a little imp he'll pen you in ; 
Which, like Le Sage’s sprite, let out, 
Among the neighbours makes a rout ; 
Brings down the lightning on their houses, 
And kills their geese, and frights their spouses. 
A rare thermometer, by which 
He settles, to the nicest pitch, 
The just degrees of heat, to raise 
Sermons, or politics, or plays. 
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Papers and books, a strange mixed olio, 

From shilling touch to pompous folio ; 

Answer, remark, reply, rejoinder, 

Fresh from the mint, all stamped and coined here ; 

Like new-made glass, set by to cool, 

Before it bears the workman’s tool. 

A blotted proof-sheet, wet from Bowling. 

— ‘** How can a man his anger hold in?” — 

Forgotten rhymes, and college-themes, 

Worm-eaten plans, and embryo schemes ; — 

A mass of heterogeneous matter, 

A chaos dark, nor land nor water ;— 

New books, like new-born infants, stand, 

Waiting the printer’s clothing hand ; — 

Others, a motley ragged brood, 

Their limbs unfashioned all, and rude, 

Like Cadmus’ half-formed men appear ; 

One rears a helm, one lifts a spear, 

And feet were lopped and fingers torn 

Before their fellow-limbs were born ; 

A leg began to kick and sprawl 

Before the head was seen at all, 

Which quiet as a mushroom lay 

Till crumbling hillocks gave it way ; 

And all, like controversial writing, 

Were born with teeth, and sprung up fighting. 
‘ « But what is this,” I hear you cry, 

“© Which saucily provokes my eye ?” 

A thing unknown, without a name, 

Born of the air and doomed to flame.’ — 


‘ On the deserted Village. 


¢ In vain fair Auburn weeps her desert plains, 
She moves our envy who so well complains ; 
In vain has proud oppression laid her low, 
So sweet a garland on her faded brow. 
Now, Auburn, now absolve impartial fate, 
Which, if it made thee wretched, makes thee great: — 
So, unobserved, some humble plant may bloom, 
Till crushed it fills the air with sweet perfume ; 
So, had thy swains in ease and plenty slept, 
Thy poet had not sung, nor Britain wept. 
Nor let Britannia mourn her drooping bay, 
Unhonoured genius, and her swift decay ; 
O patron of the poor! it cannot be, 
While one — one poet yet remains like thee! 
Nor can the Muse desert our favoured isle, 
Till thou desert the Muse and scorn her smile.’ 


Miss Aikin informs us, in her memoir, * that Goldsmith, 
whose envy is well known, bore involuntary testimony to 
the 
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the merit of these lines, by exhibiting no sentiment but mor- 
tification on hearing them read with applause in a London 
circle.’ : 

In the second volume of this work we find a selection from 
the private correspondence of Mrs. Barbauld. Before quoting 
such passages as seem of superior interest, we shall extract 
from the memoir Miss Aikin’s explanatory remarks respect- 
ing this department of her labors. 


‘ It only remains to speak of her familiar letters. These were 
certainly never intended by herself to meet the public eye. She 
kept no copies of them; and it is solely by the indulgence of 
her correspondents or their representatives, — an indulgence for 
which she here desires to offer her grateful acknowledgements, — 
that the editor has been enabled to give them to the world. She 
flatters herself that their publication will not be considered as 
a trespass either against the living or the dead: some of them, 
particularly a considerable proportion of those addressed to 
Dr. Aikin, seemed to claim insertion as biographical records; and 
those written during her residence in France, in the years 1785 
and 1786, appeared no less curious and valuable at the present 
day for the matter they contain, than entertaining and agreeable 
from the vivacity with which they are written. But it was im- 
possible not to be influenced also by the desire of thus commu- 


nicating to those admirers of Mrs. Barbauld’s genius who did not 


enjoy the advantage of her personal acquaintance, a just idea of 
the pointed and elegant remark, the sportive and lambent wit, 
the affectionate spirit of sympathy, and the courteous expression 
of esteem and benevolence, which united to form at once the 


graces of her epistolary style, and the inexpressible charm of her 
conversation.’ 


As these letters will not allow of regular analysis, we shall 
quote under their distinguishing heads those remarks which 
are most characteristic of the turn of the writer’s genius. 

Feminine affections : 


‘ Women are naturally inclined not only to love, but to all the 
soft and gentle affections; all the tender attentions and kind sym- 
pathies of nature. When, therefore, one of our sex shows any 
particular complacency towards one of yours, it may be resolved 
into friendship ; into a temper naturally caressing, and those en- 
dearing intercourses of life which to a woman are become habitual. 
But when man, haughty, independent man, becomes sensible to 
all the delicacies of sentiment, and softens his voice and address 
to the tone of les maniéres douces, it is much to be suspected a 
stronger power than friendship has worked the change. You are 
hardly social creatures till your minds are humanized and subdued 
by that passion which alone can tame you to “all the soft civili- 
ties of life.” Your heart requires a stronger fire to melt it than 
ours does: the chaste and gentle rays of friendship, like star- 
beams, may play upon it without effect;—it will only yield to 
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gross material fire. There is a pretty flight for you! In short 
women I think may be led on by sentiment to passion; but men 
must be subdued by passion before they can taste sentiment.’ 


Poetical description : 


‘ I have seen some rich descriptions of West Indian flowers 
and plants, —just, I dare say, but unpleasing merely because 
their names were uncouth, and forms not known generally enough 
to be put into verse. It is not, I own, much to the credit of poets, 
—but it is true, —that we do not seem disposed to take their 
word for any thing, and never willingly receive information from 
them.’ 


“‘ Percy,” and ** The School for Scandal :” 


‘ Miss More is, J assure you, now very much the ton, and, more- 
over, has got six or seven hundred pounds by her play: I wish I 
could produce one every two winters ; we would not keep school. 
I cannot say, however, that I cried altogether so much at Percy as 
I laughed at The School for Scandal, which is one of the wittiest 
plays I remember to have seen; and I am sorry to add, one of the 
most immoral and licentious ;— in principle I mean, for in lan- 
guage it is very decent.’ 


Dating from London, Jan. 2. 1784, Mrs. B. says on the 
subject of balloons, which, by-the-bye, were not then such 
hackneyed affairs as their incessant exhibition has now ren- 
dered them : 


‘ Well, my dear brother, here we are in this busy town, nothing 
in which (the sight of friends excepted) has given us so much 
pleasure as the balloon which is now exhibiting in the Pantheon. 
It is sixteen feet one way, and seventeen another ; and when full 
(which it is not at present) will carry eighty-six pounds. When 
set loose from the weight which keeps it to the ground, it 
mounts to the top of that magnificent dome with such an easy 
motion as put me in mind of Milton’s line, ‘“ Rose like an ex- 
halation.” We hope to see it rise in the open air before we leave 
town.’ 


In the same letter it is stated, that ‘ the enthusiasm for 
Mrs. Siddons seems something abated this winter. As the 
last season was spent in unbounded admiration, this, I sup- 
pose, will be employed in canvassing her faults, and the 
third settle her in a proper degree of reputation.’ Dramatic 
patrons are confessedly the most capricious of mortals, and 
it is not to be supposed that even Mrs. Siddons should escape 
unaffected by their proverbial waywardness. 

Automatons : 


‘ There is a curious automaton which plays at chess. His 


countenance, they say, is very grave and full of thought, and you 
coun- 
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can hardly help imagining he meditates upon every move. He is 
wound up, however, at every two or three moves. The same man 
has made another figure, which speaks: but as his native tongue 


is French, he stays at home at present to learn English. The 
voice is like that of a young child.’ 


In a letter from Paris, dated June 7. 1786, Mrs. B. ex- 
claims, ‘ By the way, I have found out the reason why the 
French have so little poetry: it is because every body makes 
verses. We fancy that a similar propensity to versifying 
nearer home has not tended to the encouragement of the 
genuine spirit of poetry. Mrs. B. gets very playfully warm 
upon the subject of Dr. Fordyce’s insinuation against woman’s 


faith in friendship : 


‘It is not true, what Dr. Fordyce insinuates, that women’s 
friendships are not sincere ; I am sure it is not: I remember when 
[ read it I had a good mind to have burnt the book for that unkind 
passage. I hope the Doctor will give us our revenge, as he has begun 
his sermons to young men: they were advertised in the papers, — 
was it not a piece of parade unbecoming a preacher? It would be 
difficult to determine whether the age is growing better or worse ; 
for I think our plays are growing like sermons, and our sermons 
like plays.’ 

Mrs. Barbauld was herself one proof, (and we fancy that 
there are few of our readers who could not adduce many 
others,) that female friendship (in the best sense of the word) 
is to be found, and may be depended upon. In a letter to 
Miss E. Belsham, p.61., we meet with a very pretty little 
allegory : 

‘ We are preparing to celebrate the birthday of —a prince, 
shall I say ? why not ? aking if you please, since he has more 
power than any monarch in the universe, and we all expect bless- 
ings from him of more value than the Indies: perhaps, indeed, 
we may expect too much from him, for it is natural to hope for 
every thing under the auspices of a new king; and however we 
may have been disappointed by his predecessors, we fondly flatter 


ourselves that the young sovereign will crown all our hopes, and’ 


put us in possession of all our wishes. Blessings, invaluable ones, 
he certainly has in his disposal; but if we have wasted the bounties 
of his predecessors, would it not become us to mingle a tear to 
their memories with the joy which his accession inspires ? May 
the present reign, however, be happy to you and me, and all of us, 
long I dare ‘not add, except in good actions, because, young as 
the prince is, it is no presumption to say that his days are num- 
bered; the astronomers have already cast his nativity, nor is it in 
the power of all the sons of Adam to prolong beyond the ap- 
pointed term, though but for an hour, the life of — the New Year.’ 


Joanna 
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Joanna Baillie and her tragedy of De Montfort : 


‘ I have received, however, great pleasure lately from the re. 
presentation of De Montfort, a tragedy which you probably read 
a year and a half ago, in a volume entitled ‘ A Series of Plays on 
the Passions.” I admired it then, but little dreamed I was indebted 
for my entertainment to a young lady of Hampstead whom | 
visited, and who came to Mr. Barbauld’s meeting all the while 
with as innocent a face as if she had never written a line. The 
play is admirably acted by Mrs. Siddons and Kemble, and is finel 
written, with great purity of sentiment, beauty of diction, strengt 
and originality of character ; but it is open to criticism, — I can- 
not believe such a hatred natural. The affection between the 
brother and sister is most beautifully touched, and, as far as | 
know, quite new. The play is somewhat too good for our present. 
taste.’ | 


The Pedigree and Adventures of Leisure : 


‘ She was born somewhere amongst the Chaldean shepherds, 
where she became a favourite of Urania; and having been in- 
structed in her sublime philosophy, taught men to observe the 
course of the stars, and to mark the slow revolution of seasons. 
The next we hear of her is in the rural mountains and valleys of 
Arcadia. In this delightful abode her charms made a conquest of 
the god Pan, who would often sit whole days by her side, tuning 
his pipe of unequal reeds. By him she had two beautiful children, 
Love and Poetry, the darlings of the shepherds, who received 
them in their arms, and brought them up amidst the murmur of 
bees, the falls of water, the lowing of cattle, and the various rural’ 
and peaceful sounds with which that region abounded. When the 
Romans spread the din of arms over the globe, Leisure was 
frightened from her soft retreats, and from the cold Scythian to, 
the tawny Numidian could scarcely find a corner of the world to 
shelter her head in. When the fierce Goth and Vandal ap- 
proached, matters were still worse, and Leisure took refuge ina 
convent on the winding banks of the Seine, where she employed’ 
herself in making anagrams and cutting paper. Her retirement, 
however, did not pass without censure, for it is said she had an. 
intrigue with the superior of the convent, and that the offspring 
of this amour was a daughter named Ennui. 

‘ Mademoiselle Ennui was wafted over to England in a north- 
east wind, and settled herself with some of the best families in the 
kingdom. Indeed the mother seldom makes any long residence 
in a place without being intruded on by the daughter, who steals 
in and seats herself silently by her side.’ 


Drs. Price and Priestley, and Mirabeau : 


¢ I last Sunday attended with melancholy satisfaction the funeral 

sermon of good Dr. Price, preached by Dr. Priestley, who, as he 

told us, had been thirty years his acquaintance, and twenty years: 

his intimate friend. He well delineated the character he so well. 

knew. I had just been reading an eloge of Mirabeau, and I could 

not help in my own mind comparing both the men and the — 
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aid to their memories. The one died when a reputation raised 
suddenly, by extraordinary emergencies, was at its height, and 
very possibly might have ebbed again had he lived longer: the 
other enjoyed an esteem, the fruit of a course of labours uni- 
formly directed through a long life to the advancement of know- 
ledge and virtue, a reputation slowly raised, without and inde- 
pendent of popular talents. The panegyrist of the one was obliged 
to sink his private life, and to cover with the splendid mantle of 
public merit the crimes and failings of the man : — the private cha- 
racter of the other was able to bear the severest scrutiny; neither 
slander, nor envy, nor party-prejudice, ever pretended to find a 
spot in it. The one was followed even by those who did not trust 
him: the other was confided in and trusted even by those who re- 
probated his principles. In pronouncing the eloge on Mirabeau, 
the author scarcely dares to insinuate a vague and uncertain hope 
that his spirit may hover somewhere in the void space of immen- 
sity, be rejoined to the first principles of nature; and attempts to 
soothe his shade with a cold and barren immortality in the remem- 
brance of posterity. Dr. Priestley parts with his intimate friend 
with all the cheerfulness which an assured hope of meeting him 
soon again could give, and at once dries the tear he excites.’ 


Scotland : 


‘Ihave been much pleased with Scotland. I do not know 
whether you ever extended your tour so far: if you have not seen 
it, let me beg that you will; for I do not think that in any equal 
part of England so many interesting objects are to be met with as 
occur in what is called the little tour; from Edinburgh to Stirling, 
Perth and Blair, along tne pleasant windings of the Forth and Tay; 
then by the lakes, ending with Loch Lomond, the last and greatest, 
and so to Glasgow ; then to the Falls of the Clyde, and back by 
Dumfries ; which last, however, we did not do; for we returned 
to Edinburgh. Scotland is a country strongly marked with cha- 
racter. Its rocks, its woods, its water, its castles, its towns, are 
all picturesque, generally grand. Some of the views are wild and 
savage, but none of them insipid, if you except the bleak, flat, 
extended moor. The entrance into the Highlands by Dunkeld is 
striking; it isa kind of gate. I thought it would be a good place 


for hanging up an inscription similar to that of Dante, “ Per me 
$2 va sip 





Mrs. Montague and her Letters : 


_* Day after day passes, and I do not know what I do with my 
time; my mind has no energy, nor power of application. I can 
tell you, however, what I have done with some hours of it, which 
have been agreeably employed in reading Mrs. Montague’s Let- 
ters. I think her nephew has made a very agreeable present to 
the public ; and I was greatly edified to see them printed in modest 
octavo, with Mrs. Montague’s sweet face (for it is a very pretty 
face) at the head. They certainly show a very extraordinary 
mind; full of wit, and also of deep thought and sound judgement. 

Rev. Jury, 1825. Y She 
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She seems to have liked not a little to divert herself with’ the 
odd and the ludicrous, and shows herself in the earlier letters 
passionately fond of balls and races and London company ; this was 
natural enough at eighteen. Perhaps you may not so easily pardon 
her for having early settled her mind, as she evidently had, not to 
maryy except for an establishment. This seems to show a want of 
some of those fine feelings that one expects in youth: but when 
it is considered that she was the daughter of a country gentleman 
with a large family, and no fortune to expect, and her connexions 
all in high life, one is disposed to pardon her, especially as I dare 
say she would never have married a fool or a profligate. I heard 
her say, —what I suppose very few can say, —that she never 
was in love in her life. Many of the letters are in fact essays, 
and I think had she turned her thoughts to write in that way, she 
would have excelled Johnson.’ 


Further on, in a letter to Mrs. I'letcher, dated Sept. 1813, 
this subject is again alluded to: 


* T am now reading the third and fourth volumes of Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s Letters. To me, who have lived through all the time she 
writes of, they are interesting, — independent of the wit and talent, 
— as recalling a number of persons and events once present to 
my mind: they are also, I think, very entertaining, though, as 
letters, somewhat studied. With all her advantages she seems 
not to have been happy. She married not Mr. Montague from af- 
fection. It is evident she looked upon him as a wise and kind 
friend, but nothing more ; —a little oo wise sometimes, when he 
kept her in the country longer than she liked. To a person so 
married, nothing will fill the mind and. give a permanent interest 
to life, but children. She lost her child; and notwithstanding all 
that nature and all that fortune had given, and high cultivation, 
and chosen society, and public esteem, she speaks of life asa 
thing to be got through, rather than to be enjoyed.’ 


Want of space compels us to pass over many interesting 
notices of then important events, chiefly of a literary nature. 
Her opinion of Charles Lamb’s specimens of old plays is ex- 
pressed in brief but favorable terms. A caution to Mrs. 
Taylor, against allowing mind to wear out body, or, as Leigh 
Hunt phrases it, not * seeing fair play between them,” 1s 0 
lively, and, at the same time, so just, that we must give it for 
the benefit of any sedentary liver who may happen to open 
our Review: | 


‘ Mind is often very hard upon his humble yoke-fellow, some- 
times speaking contemptuously of her, as being of a low, mean 
family, in comparison with himself; often abridging her food or 
natural rest for his whims. Many a head-ache has he given 
her when, but for him, she would be quietly resting in her 
bed. Sometimes he fancies that she hangs as a dead weight upon 


him, and impedes all his motions; yet it is well known, that 
though 
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though he gives himself such airs of superiority, he can in fact do 
nothing without her; and since, however they came together, 
they are united for better for worse, it is for his interest as well 
hers, that she should be nursed and cherished, and taken care of.’ 


As a more continuous specimen of Mrs. B.’s epistolary 
style than any we have yet selected, we quote the following, 
dated Stoke Newington, Dec. 1813: 


‘ ——If you ask what Jam doing —nothing. Pope, I think, 
somewhere says, “ The last years of life, like tickets left in the 
wheel, rise in value.” The thought is beautiful, but false; they 
are of very little value, — they are generally past either in strug- 
gling with pains and infirmities, or in a dreamy kind of existence: 
no new veins of thought are opened ; no young affections spring- 
ing up; the ship has taken in its lading, whatever it may be, whe- 
ther precious stones or lumber, and lies idly flapping its sails and 
waiting for the wind that must drive it upon the wide ocean. . 

‘Have you seen Lord Byron’s new poem, The Bride of 
Abydos? and have you read Madame de Stael’s Germany? You 
will find in the latter many fine ideas, beautiful sentiments, and 
entertaining remarks on manners and countries: but in her ac- 
count of Kant and the other German philosophers, she has got, I 
fancy, a little out of her depth. She herself is, or affects to be, 
very devotional; but her religion seems to be almost wholly a 
matter of imagination, —the beau zdeal impressed upon us at our 
birth, along with a taste for beauty, for music,&c. As far as I 
understand her account of the German school, there seems to be 
in many of them a design to reinstate the doctrine of innate ideas, 
which the cold philosophy, as they would call it, of Locke dis- 
carded. They would like Beattie and Hutcheson better than 
Paley or Priestley. I do not like Lord Byron’s poem quite so well 
as his last; and I cannot see any advantage in calling a nightin- 


gale bulbul, or a rose gul, except to disconcert plain English 
readers,’ 


We should be happy to enrich our excerpta from these in- 
teresting volumes, with Mrs. B.’s remarks on Goldoni’s plays, 
p.153., and on Ramsay’s History of the American Revo- 
lution, p. 157., but that we feel the necessity of omitting these 
in order to make room for her testimony on a much disputed, 
and not unimportant, matter, — the character of Dr. Johnson. 


_* We are reading in idle moments, or rather dipping into, a very 
different work, Boswell’s long-expected Life of Johnson. It is 
like going to Ranelagh; you meet all your acquaintance : but it 
is a base and a mean thing to bring thus every idle word into 
judgement — the judgement of the public. Johnson, I think, 
was far from a great character: he was continually sinning against 
his conscience, and then afraid of going to hell for it. A Chris- 
tian and a man of the town, a philosopher and a bigot, acknow- 
ledging life to be miserable, and making it more miserable 
through fear of death; professing great distaste to the coun- 
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try, and neglecting the urbanity of towns; a Jacobite, and pen- 
sioned ; acknowledged to be a giant in literature, and yet we do 
not trace him, as we do Locke, or Rousseau, or Voltaire, in his 
influence on the opinions of the times. We cannot say Johnson 
first opened this vein of thought, led the way to this discovery or 
this turn of thinking. In his style he is original, and there we 
can track his imitators. In short, he seems to me to be one of 
those who have shone in the belles lettres, rather than, what he is 
held out by many to be, an original and deep genius in inves. 
tigation.’ 

We gather from the above what Mrs. Barbauld- must 
have thought of Capt. Medwin’s Conversations of Byron; 
and in a letter to Mrs. Estlin, from Stoke-Newington, dated 
Nov. 23. 1824, we have her opinion of the noble bard hin- 
self: after mentioning some little Greek boys, who, she says, 
are protected by Mr. Bowring, she asks, ‘ By the way, are 
you not sorry Lord Byron is dead, just when he was going to 
bea hero? He has filled a leaf in the book of fame, but it is 
a very blotted leaf.’ 

In some of her Jatter epistles, Mrs. Barbauld speaks with 
much unaffected pathos of her own perception of the failing 
state of her bodily and mental powers. ‘To ws she appears 
to have been intellectually young and healthy to the last. 
*¢ Age could not wither, nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 
She lived on, making glorious but bloodless conquests, and, 
much as she had written, she had the proud and repaying 
consciousness, that there was not 


“ One line which, dying, she could wish to blot.” 


To be the affectionate, faithful, and impartial biographer of 
such a being was a task reserved for the kindred spirit of 
Lucy Aikin, and she has performed it as only herself could 
have done, and as even Mrs. Barbauld might have wished. 





———— 


Art. VIII. Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan in the Yeats 
1821 and 1822. Including some Account of the Countries to 
the North-east of Persia;, with Remarks upon the National 
Character, Government, and Resources of that Kingdom. By 
James B. Fraser, Author of a Tour in the Himala Mountains. 
4to. Longman and Co. 1825. 


=’ of the persons by whom information has been commt- 
nicated concerning Persia can strictly be said to have 
travelled in that country: they were either passengers ¢hroug! 
it, whose range of inquiry was confined to the line of thet 
route; or they were attached to embassies, and resident 
chiefly at the capital. As every stranger who visits that 
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kingdom ‘is considered to be the guest of its sovereign, and 


journeying under his protection, the mere passenger, even if 


free from that impatience of delay which torments most travel- 
lers, would have no opportunities for observation or inter- 
course but such as were permitted; while the diplomatic 
agent, even if his view extended beyond the sphere of an osten- 
tatious court, would be restrained by a sense of duty from 
publishing any unfavorable representations concerning a 
state in amity with his own government. In Mr. Fraser we 
recognize a traveller of another stamp: he entered Persia 
with all the advantages which a British subject could rea- 
sonably desire, yet exempt from the restraints which a British 
functionary must impose upon himself. 

His narrative may be regarded as consisting of two parts: 
the one including his voyage from Bombay to the Persian 
gulf, and his journey from the port of Bushire to Tehran; the 
other describing his excursion into Khorasan as far eastward as 
Mushed its capital, and thence to Astrabad on the shore of 
the Caspian sea. The first division deviates very little from 
the route of former travellers, but it is not for that reason less 
interesting, since Mr. Fraser has treated it with reference to 
their labors, avoiding the subjects on which they have fur- 
nished abundant information, and directing his attention to 
others in relation to which certain peculiar advantages enabled 
him to supply what they had omitted. He sailed from Bom- 
bay on the 14th of May, 1821, in company with Dr. Andrew 
Jukes, who had been very deservedly appointed envoy from 
the government of that presidency to the court of Persia. 
After visiting Muscat and Ormuz, they reached Bushire on 
the 4th of August, and remained there about three weeks, 
principally occupied in preparations for their journey to the 
capital. About the end of that period the epidemic began 
its ravages, and extended into the interior of the province, 
to the great alarm of the people. On the 14th of September 
the mission left Bushire, but its progress being retarded by 
the distressed state of the country, Mr. Fraser went forward 
to Sheerauz where he had the pleasure of finding a party ot 
his countrymen, among whom was Mr. Rich, late British 
resident at Bagdad. ‘They were in great consternation at 
the spread of the epidemic. It had already numbered among 
its victims the mother of the Prince-Governor, Hoossain 
Allee Meerza, who, shocked at this catastrophe, had hastily fled 
from his palace, followed by the ministers and chiefs. Mr. 
Rich was seized with the disorder one day after dinner, and 


expired before ten the next morning, to the great grief of the 
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friends around him. On the day of his funeral Dr. Jukes 
arrived; and the mission renewed its progress on the 26th of 
October. A week afterwards, on the approach to Ispahan 
Dr. Jukes was taken ill, and on the 10th of November i 
died of the cholera in that city. Mr. Fraser in consequence 
assumed the functions of envoy, until his arrival at Tehran 
on the 29th of November, when he transferred them into the 
hands of Mr. Willock, the chargé d'affaires of his Britannic 
Majesty. 

During his residence at Tehran, Mr. Fraser was introduced 
to some of the principal personages of the court. The 
friends whom he consulted on his intended journey into 
Khorasan, strongly advised him not to mention it to the King, 
who was extremely jealous of permitting any European to 
explore the country eastward of the usual line of route, from 
Sheerauz to Tehran. Fortunately for Mr. Fraser’s purpose, 
an event occurred which freed him from the embarrassin 
honor of an audience. On the day after his arrival, the 
court received intelligence of the death of Mahomed Allee 
Meerza, Governor of Kermanshah; and to deplore the loss 
of this his worthiest son, the King passed ten days in seclusion, 
after which he quitted the capital on a hunting expedition. 
Having thus been spared the necessity of soliciting a per- 
mission which if granted might have been incumbered with 
troublesome conditions, Mr. Fraser lost no time in maturing 
his plans. He was provided with credentials from the 
British chargé d'affaires to be exhibited, in case of emer- 
gency, to the public functionaries; and with introductory 
letters from Futteh Allee Khan, the poet-laureate, to his 
son-in-law, Meerza Moossa, wuzzeer to the Prince- Governor 
of Khorasan, at Mushed. He assumed the Persian dress, and 
made purchases of merchandize and medicines to enable him 
to personate either a merchant or a physician, as convenience 
or policy might require. 

Attended by a young Persian of good family as travelling 
companion, and by a retinue of five servants, he quitted 
Tehran on the 19th of December, and eptered on his journey 
to Mushed, by the route of Semnoon, Damghan, Shahrood, 
Meyomeid, Mehr, and Nishapore. It proved to be a journey 
of great hardship and anxiety, occasionally cheered by 
genuine hospitality, but often saddened by the delusive sem- 
blance of that virtue, and rendered irksome by the mistrust 
and suspicion which the disguise of the traveller was intended 
to obviate. ‘The state of the province fully accounted for the 
King’s unwillingness that it should be seen by a stranger. 
Semnoon, formerly a considerable town, was languishing 
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under the oppression of its Governor, Zulfecar Khan, whom 
the general voice of the people denounced as a cruel and un- 
principled tyrant. Damghan was suffering still more severely, 
and seemed a mere mass of ruins through which a solitary 
ndividual might now and then be seen to pass. At Shahrood 
the party encountered a severe disappointment in finding that 
the cafilah, or caravan, which they hoped to join, was too far 
on its way to be overtaken; and the rumours respecting the 
depredations of the roving Toorkomauns in the country they 
were about to traverse rendered it prudent to wait for another. 
This delay enabled Mr. Fraser to collect some curious parti- 
culars respecting those pastoral and warlike tribes, and con- 
cerning the slave-trade carried on by them at Khyvah, where 
they sell the captives whom they have plundered. He had 
also leisure to make an excursion to Bostam, for the purpose 
of examining its antiquities. The expected caravan at length 
arrived. 

Mr. Fraser joined it, and arrived on the 2d of February at 
Mushed, where a complication of disappointments and vexa- 
lions awaited him. Received as the guest of the wuzzeer, 
Meerza Moossa, he was treated with formal hospitality 
through the agency of negligent servants. By the men of 
rank with whom he associated, he was pestered with inter- 
minable discussions on points of faith; the people suspected 
him as a Feringhee or Frank in disguise, and their fanatical 
antipathies were heightened when it was known that he had 
been permitted to visit the mausoleum and shrine of their 
patron-saint Imaum Reza. Their belief that he was skilled 
in medicine caused him to be consulted by crowds of invalids 
on all manner of diseases, real and imaginary. At length, 
an explanation with the wuzzeer procured for him more re- 
spectful treatment, and an introduction to the Prince: but 
these marks of favor were insufficient to avert from him the 
strong current of public prejudice. Meantime, promises 
which had been made for facilitating his farther progress were 
not fulfilled: the reports of the state of the country were 
such, that the longer he remained, the more impracticable 
seemed his purposed journey to Samarcand: the diminution 
of his funds rendered it expedient to dispose of the property 
which he had bought, for presents or for sale: but this could 
not be effected without great loss among the cunning traders 
of Mushed; and to crown all, it was manifest that if he per- 
sisted in his determination to proceed eastward, his Persian 
servants would abandon him. He determined therefore to 
return, not by the way he came, but by the route of Astra- 
bad, and thence along the banks of the Caspian sea and the 
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adjacent provinces, either to Tehran or Tabreez. He was 
confirmed in this resolution by the arrival of intelligence that 
a caravan had been cut to pieces, on the very line of his ip. 
tended march to Bokhara, and at the very time when he had 
calculated that he should be on the road. 

On the 11th of March he quitted the inhospitable walls of 
Mushed, rejoicing once more to breathe the air of an open 
country, freshened by the returning spring. Having tra- 
versed the much dreaded plain of Armootullee, and crossed 
the river Goorgaun, he experienced an hospitable reception 
from Khalla Khan, the chief of a friendly horde of Gocklan 
Toorkomauns, and thus gained an opportunity of observing 
the domestic habits of that singular people. Arriving at Fin- 
derisk he prosecuted his journey without impediment to As- 
trabad, at which place the traveller for the present concludes 
his narration. : 

We have considered the work as admitting of a division 
into two parts: we may now observe that each part has a 
twofold character, since the diary of the author’s progress is, 
at appropriate and seasonable intervals, illustrated with general 
views of the state of the country, the nature and resources of 
the government, and the character and condition of the people. 

Of the face of the country the following description is happily 
adapted to the comprehension of an English reader, and it 
agrees with the more diffuse but less vivid representations of 
former writers : 


‘ In picturing to the imagination the aspect of a Persian land- 
scape, or indeed of a landscape in any of the contiguous coun- 
tries to the north and east of it, the mind must endeavour to divest 
itself of every image that gives beauty or interest to an European 
scene: — there are no beautiful or majestic woods, no verdant 
plains or grassy mountains, no winding rivers or babbling streams, 
no castles or gentlemen’s seats, no sweet retired cottages, with 
their white walls glimmering through foliage ; nothing, in short, that 
speaks of peace, security, or comfort ; every thing, on the contrary, 
declares that man dreads his fellows, that he lives but for himself 
and for the day, neither caring nor providing for posterity ; that 
he is uncultivated, abject, and debased. 

‘ When the traveller, after toiling over the rocky mountains 
that separate the plains, looks down, from the pass he has won with 
toil and difficulty, upon the country below, his eye wanders un- 
checked and unrested over an uniform brown expanse, losing itself 
in distance, or bounded by blue mountains resembling those he has 
laboured to cross: should cultivation exist within his ken, it can 
hardly be distinguished from the plain on which it is sprinkled, 
except in the months of spring; is there a town or village upon 
this plain, all that can be seen of cither is a line or spot upon Its 
surface, chicfly remarkable by the gardens that usually — 
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them, and not otherwise to be distinguished from the ruins, which 
are generally in far greater abundance than the abodes of man. 
Such is the scene which, day after day, and march after march, 
presents itself to the traveller in Persia.’ (Pp. 163, 164.) 


As exceptions to this description Mr. Fraser distinguishes 
thé provinces of Mazunderan and Gheelan, on the banks of 
the Caspian, and also the district of Astrabad and Goorgaun : 
these, he adds, are as beautiful as wood, water, and mountain, 
in their most varied forms, can make them: the forests are 
magnificent, and for the greatest part of the year the verdure 
is luxuriant; 

In its diminished population Persia exhibits another symp- 
tom of decrepitude. Mr. Fraser distributes the bulk of the 
people into four distinct classes: Ist, those who are attached 
to the various courts, and live in service with great men, 
including the military, and the various functionaries; 2dly, the 
inhabitants of towns, including merchants, shop-keepers, and 
artisans; 3dly, those engaged in agriculture; and, 4thly, the 
wandering tribes or Eels. 


. 


‘ That the first-mentioned class should be found void of virtue 
or principle is by no means to be wondered at. The character of 
the government to which they are attached, despotic, insolent, 
and treacherous, naturally forms that of its servants. ‘Fhe nobles 
and superior officers of the court, subjected absolutely to the 
caprice of atyrant who can endure neither opposition nor disap- 
pointment, though they may continue cringing and abject to him, 
become in their turn cruel, haughty, and imperious to their in- 
feriors ; and these again are delighted when they can exercise 
the same petty tyranny upon such as may be unhappily subjected 
to their power. The greatest noble in Persia is never for a mo- 
ment secure either in his person or property; if a fit of rage, 
jealousy, ot avarice, of which he is the object, happens to seize 
his sovereign, a word, a look from the despot, subjects him to the 
cruellest insults; he may be -beat, maimed, disgraced, like the 
lowest groom; his person insulted in a way degrading to hu- 
manity, his wives and daughters delivered to the lust of muleteers, 
and the little family-honour a Persian can possess, may be scat- 
tered to the winds without the unhappy sufferer having the least 
hope of remedy; without even the event creating the least sens- 
ation: it is the Shah’s pleasure; and if he be firm on his seat 
the lives and properties of his subjects are less than the dust be- 
neath his feet.’ (P. 171.) 


The Eels, subject to none but patriarchal authority, are 
little affected by the despotism of the sovereign or his satel- 
lites; rude, independent, and courageous, they would form 
good materials for soldiers, were they not very impatient of 
discipline. 
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The portraiture given of the King, and the characteristic 


anecdotes and sketches by which it is elucidated, will be read 
with interest. 


‘ The King’s personal character exactly describes that of hig 
government: the policy, he observes, is narrow, short-sighted 
and contemptible. He views Persia not as his country which i 
should love, protect, and improve ; but as a property of which he 
has a lease, uncertain in its duration, and of which it behoves him’ 
to make the most he can while in his power. The throne havin 
come into the possession of his family by conquest, he treats the 
whole country, (except perhaps the seat of his own tribe in 
Mazunderan,) like a conquered nation; and his only concern is 
how to extort from it the greatest possible amount of money. So 
long as he thinks he succeeds in this, he cares little about laws, 
regulations, police, &c. He leaves these for the most part to the 

overnors he appoints, and it is not until the revenue fails, or till 
the cry of distress becomes too great to be suppressed, that the 
state of a province is ever enquired into. The great object being to 
collect as much, and to expend as little as possible, the principle is 
carried to a length which often defeats itself. There are many 
ways in which a small sum of money, judiciously applied, might 
produce a large additional revenue; but this would imply a far 
greater spirit of speculation and forecast than exists in Persia. 
Should a mine be discovered, or a canal be required to fertilize a 
district, the King will do nothing : individuals must run the risk, 
or the matter must lie dormant. And thus manyrich veins of metals 
are left unworked, many tracts that might be cultivated remain 
waste, because no individual dares to do what the King will not 
undertake or encourage. There are no roads nor bridges made 
by government, no public establishments, caravanserais, or med- 
ressas (colleges) built. Should the King desire to render his name 
popular, or well regarded, on any particular occasion, he gives 
orders that a certain sum shall be sent to such a mosque or shrine, 
or he directs such a caravanserai or medressa to be repaired; but 
the expense seldom falls ultimately on himself; repairs, in parti- 
cular, are for the most part effected by the joint labour of the dis- 
trict ; for which the labourers seldom receive much pay. Upon 
the same principle, all the old palaces and royal gardens in various 
parts of the kingdom are suffered to fallzto decay, for want of 
allowance for their maintenance and repair. Nothing of this sort 
is allowed, except in those instances where his Majesty makes an 
occasional visit, and even then nothing beyond a superficial patch- 
ing is ever performed.’ (Pp. 199, 200.) 


After adducing reasons to shew the impossibility of suc- 
cessfully invading India by the route of Persia, Mr. Fraser 
points out another route, which appears to offer obstacles not 
utterly insurmountable, and to which less attention has usually 


been paid. 
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‘ Inthe geographical notices regarding Khawrezm and Mawer- 
a-ul-Nehr, (contained in the Appendix,) I have observed that the 
distance between the bay of Mangushluc on the Caspian sea, and 
Khyvah, the present capital of Khawrezm, is only ten days’ jour- 
ney of a caravan; and in another part of those notices it is shown 
that the river Amoo or Oxus (only one day's journey with water- 
carriage from Khyvah) is navigable for boats the whole way from 
Balkh to Ourgunge, and as it flows through a level country the 
channel is not likely to be much interrupted by rapids, or 
dangers of any kind. From Balkh, and from Khoondooz, (a town 
about two days’ march from the river higher up,) there is a road 


to Caubul, which I have reason to believe is by no means very 
difficult.’ (P. 238.) 


After remarking the great anxiety evinced by the Russians 
to establish a secure footing at Manghushluc, and to enter- 
tain relations with Khyvah and Bokhara, he observes, that 
those who have considered the policy of that state can scarcely 
doubt the existence of an intention to prosecute some such 
enterprize as is here indicated. 


‘ The facilities it possesses are doubtless great; — with Astra- 
can for a grand depdt, and the Caspian behind them, they could 
easily establish a force at Manghushluc, which is not more than 
two or three days’ sail from their own shore. The conquest of 
Khyvah and all Khawrezm I do not think would be a matter of much 
difficulty if their attention were once seriously turned that way, 
and thus the navigation of the Oxus would be in their power. 
Wood is to be found for the purpose of constructing boats upon 
the banks of that river, or it would not be difficult to transport 
boats framed and ready for putting together, from Astracan.’ 
(Pp. 238, 239.) 


In the general survey of Khorasan, with which he com- 
mences the second division of his work, the author intro- 
duces an account of the Toorkomauns ; in which the following 
passage is one of the most striking : 


‘ The customs and manners of these tribes are all similar. 
They live in portable houses, and change their station frequently, 
as the pastures around become scarce; seldom remaining more 
than five or six days in one place. They encamp in parties of 
from thirty to an hundred, or even as far as two hundred families, 
each party having its Reish Suffeed, or elder, to whom consider- 
able respect is paid, whose advice is taken in all matters affecting 
the interests of the community, and who adjusts all petty dis- 
putes. But they have no governors, chiefs, or nobles among 
them ; and if any one should attempt to arrogate superior con- 
sideration to himself, or openly aim at power or authority, it 
would be the signal for his destruction. Thus, although a sense 
of interest induces them to unite for the sake of plunder, the 
very construction of their society precludes the possibility of their 
ever 
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ever combining into any very formidable shape. Such an event 
can only occur when some individual, super-eminently endowed 
with talents and courage, like a Chengiz or a Timour, arises to 
force into union substances naturally repellant ; and it is to this 
disunion that Persia owes the comparative security she enjoys 
at present in this quarter. The nature of their government, if 
such a term can be properly applied to so unorganized a condition 
of society, approaches to the patriarchal; although the teers or 
subdivisions into separate families be very numerous and small, 
and do not, I believe, in the least admit of any foreign inter. 
ference or claim to superiority of one over the other. 

‘ Even in the minor occurrences of life this spirit of equalit 
and simplicity prevails. There is but little distinction of ae 
at any time observed ; and even the deference paid to the claims 
of age and relationship among the other nations of the East are 
here much less regarded. The greatest as well as the least enter 
a tent with the words of peace, and offering their hand perhaps 
to those whom they know, in token of amity, sit down without 
regard to place or person, or any of those ceremonies and etiquettes 
so scrupulously adhered to by the rules of Persian politeness ; and 
they sit and loll, or stretch themselves out, quite at their ease, 
and evidently without being sensible of violating any received rule 
of good manners.’ (Pp. 262, 263.) 


The prisoners taken in their predatory expeditions are 
either sent to Khyvah for sale, or purchased by travelling 
merchants for the inhabitants of that place and of Bokhara, 
where the treatment they meet with is so humane, that the 
poorer captives, who cannot afford to pay the” ransom de- 
manded, generally enjoy more security of life and limb than 
they could expect on returning to their native homes in 
Persia. 

Our limits do not afford space for any specimens of the 
author’s personal narrative; and we regret this the more, 
because his details respecting the domestic manners and 
usages of the Persians, which are known to have under- 
gone little change in the lapse of centuries, are at once pic- 
turesque and dramatic. They form no inanimate commen- 
tary on a tale of the olden time, which every body has of 
late been reading. In some of his interviews with princes, 
governors, and khans, this traveller reminds us of Sir Ken- 
neth of the Dormant Leopard among the nobles of Araby 
in the tent of Salah-ed-deen ; and there is an easy fearless 
ness in his remarks on persons as well as things, which 
corresponds with one of the leading traits in that fictitious 
character. 

We must not omit to notice the important corrections 
made in the geography of Persia; of which some idea .- 
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— 


be formed on reference to the map accompanying the volume, 
where it will be found, on comparing it with others, that 
Tehran has been moved thirty miles more to the eastward; 
Semnoon and Damghan still farther; while the positions 
of Nishapore and Mushed have been altered nearly two and 
three degrees respectively in longitude; and that of Mushed 
in latitude a whole degree. — A table of latitudes and longi- 
tudes, fixed from the author’s own observations, is given in 
the Appendix, which contains an abundance of geographical 
information relative to Persia, collected from authentic sources. 
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POETRY: 


Art.9. Miscellaneous Poems. By Robert Power. 2 Vols. 
Post Svo. 14s. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 1824. 

This is an elegant chaplet of little poetical flowers to adorn 
Mary, and Fanny, and Ianthe, and Anna, and the rest of those 
exquisite beauties who make up the seraglio of a modern poet. 
Occasionally, however, the author ‘ moralizes his song” with 
other themes than * faithful loves.” The following are two stanzas 
from a poem intitled ‘ Reflections on the Sea-shore.’ 


‘ With gay enchantment, like a fairy dream, 
Along the coast the glittering scene extends — 
Sweet smiles .o’er tower and fort the solar beam — 
Afar the golden tissue spreads, and blends 
The soft and bold in one harmonious gleam. 
Now sorrow flies — her boding vision ends — 
And on the brow of grief reflected seems, 
The lucid smile that thro’ the morning streams. 


‘ Nature divine! magnificence of earth! 
Most fair and beauteous world, whose sovereign power 
O’er every passion (though of savage birth) 
Can stem the torrents that tempestuous lower — 
But most of sorrow, when the golden worth 
Of thousands cannot buy one little hour 
Of peace; nor yet an eastern monarch sway, 
With all his gems the sunshine of a day ! 


We must be excused for passing over very many pleasing speci- 
mens of easy-flowing versification, as well as of elegant and spirit- 
ed flights of fancy. The following extract from an Anacreontic 
evinces, we think, great poetical capacity : 


‘ IT send 
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‘ I send thee, love, a blushing rose — 


In heavenly fragrance sweet it blows; 
And: I have search’d the blooming bower, 
To send my love a thornless flower : — 
Oh, useless toil! oh, luckless morn ! 

On every rose I found a thorn. 

And shall I send this rose, said I, 

To blush beneath my Mary’s eye ? 

For oft, ’tis said, that love discloses 
Lurking thorns, like briary roses ; 

And these, that every stem invest, 

May pierce her bosom, wound its rest ; 
And she may think its pang may prove 
The herald of inconstant love. 

As thus I stood, in doubtful fear, 

While yet the rose was blushing near, 
The place a balmy fragrance fill’d, 

And softer zephyrs round me thrill’d; 
Waved to their breath the conscious flowers, 
And deeper crimson flush’d the bowers, 
Warn’d by the rose’s blushing vest, 

And by my anxious throbbing breast, 

I knew some form or spirit fair, 

With step divine, was haunting there. 
She came, she came ! and every breeze 
Wafted Zolian melodies : 

She came, the queen of every bower, 

To vindicate her sweetest flower. 

A beauteous troop of winged boys 

Her ever-changing vest employs ; 

Who, as the roses breathe and die, 

With living blooms its folds supply. 

She spoke, and every passing air 

Was warm’d with honey’d fragrance there. 
As thus she spoke, soft music found 

Its sweetest spell in every sound : — 

‘¢ Forbear, impassion’d youth! forbear 
To chide the thorns my roses wear ; 

For he who loves must learn to prove 
The rose is but the type of love. 

The brilliant lapse of fleeting youth, 
Tho’ dear to love, and dear to truth, 

Is doom’d to sorrows, doom’d to fears, 
Weeps like the rose in morning’s tears, 
When o’er the hand that culls the flower 
Falls its bright gems in dewy shower. 
He knows no joy who feels no sorrows — 
Love half its sweets from weeping borrows. 
In rapture’s eye the lucid tear 

Will flow from joy, and gem its sphere : 
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Tis the warm sigh that rends the breast, 
Sweet’ning its dearest hour of rest. 
Lives there a heart that did not prove 

A tear, or sigh, or grief, in love? 

Go, hapless youth! thou ne’er shalt find 
The hopes that thrill a feeling mind : 
Ah, maid unblest! no heart for thee 
Shall beat with kindred sympathy ! 

For when to love thro’ grief you rove, 
Its pangs have pow’r to sweeten love: 
And he who scorns the painful woe, 
Which lovers know, and fondly know, 
Shall never taste those joys at last 

That dearly pay for troubles past ; 

As he shall ne’er possess the rose, 

Who flies the thorn that round it grows.” ’ 


In this lighter department of poesy it is that the author is most 
at his ease. He has contrived to hitch into a note, in his second 
volume, a translation of Anacreon’s Ode to the Dove, beginning 
Erasysa teresa, Which has been often attempted, but never, as we 
have found, with more felicity than by Mr. P. It is, however, 
somewhat paraphrastically Englished ; and probably the utter im- 
possibility of translating with tolerable delicacy the message car- 
ried by the dove to Bathyllus rendered the omission of the passage 
inevitable. 

We are sorry to be confined from adding this and many other 
pieces with which we have felt highly pleased; and, on taking 
leave of Mr. P. for this time, we cheerfully recommend to the ad- 
mirers of soft and sweet numbers the volumes before us, which 
bespeak a mind familiar with the purest models of the gayer and 
lighter kinds of poesy. : 


EDUCATION. 


Art.10. A Practical German Grammar; or, a new and easy 
Method of acquiring the German Language. By John Row- 
botham. 12mo. pp. 360. 6s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and 
Co. 1824. 

All grammars must have much in common, now that so many 


have been written for all languages. Wendeborn and Render, | 


among others, have already laid down the principal rules of the 
German language ; the former at more and the latter at less extent 
than Mr. Rowbotham. A native of Germany is most likely to 
compose with precision his German examples; and a native of 
England will probably bring out more pointedly those dissimilari- 
ties of the two languages, which are apt to embarrass the young 
English student. Hence we feel inclined to exhort the learner to 
begin with a short grammar, neglecting at first the exceptions and 
anomalies, and endeavoring to catch the leading analogies: after- 
ward, when his progress is considerable, he may study a compre- 


hensive grammar of detail. , 
The 
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The present Grammar is adapted for the use of a schoolmaster 
rather than for that of a scholar who solitarily attempts the stud 
of German. It contains a great deal of praxis, and a large collec. 
tion of examples and exercises, in which the nouns and verbs are 
quoted in the nominative and infinitive, and which the pupil is to 
translate into their oblique cases and moods : but the correct form 
of the sentence is not recorded ; so that, without a teacher skilled 
in the language, the reader would be unable to correct his own 
composition. 

Some of the examples are incorrect ; for instance, p. 273., Das 
ast mein, nicht dein, freund, ought to have been translated, That 
is mine, not thine, friend, but is here translated, ‘ That is mine, 
not thy friend.’ And, again, at p.339., Lassen sie uns Deutsch 
sprechen, ought to have been translated, Allow us to speak Ger. 
man, but is here translated, * Let us speak German,’ as if the text 
had been Sprechen wir Deutsch. —If a new edition of this Gram- 
mar should ever be prepared, we advise the author to employ a 
native of Germany to revise the German quotations, several of 
which require emendation. 


Art.11. A Philological Grammar of the English Language ; in 
a Series of Lessons. Containing many original and important 
Observations on the Nature and Construction of Language; on 
the comparative Merits of more than One Hundred Treatises 
on English Grammar ; on the various new and popular Modes of 
Teaching ; and on the Necessity of examining the Principles of 
Grammars and Grammarians. By Thomas Martin. 12mo. 
pp. 400. Rivingtons, &c. 1824. 

This Grammar is full of exertions to depreciate the labors of 
former writers on the subject. At pp. 10, 11, 12., almost every 

rammatical writer is attacked; Grant is by implication called 
absurd ; and Murray is said to carry absurdity still farther. At 

p- 25., Lewis’s Grammar is said to be ‘ a disgrace to the author, a 

nuisance to the public, and a discredit to the age and nation.’ 

To give some idea of Mr. Martin’s innovations, we copy his 
fourth lesson : 

‘ A digraph consists of two vowel characters, written together, 
and requiring to be uttered by a single effort of the voice. 

‘ A digraph mey be the representative either of a simple or of 
a compound sound. 

‘ When two pure vowel sounds are inseparably connected, the 
union is denominated a diphthong. 

‘ A digraph which represents two sounds is commonly called a 
proper diphthong. ; 

‘A digraph whose constitutent vowels coalesce in a single 
sound is usually termed an improper diphthong. 

‘ Every improper diphthong agrees in sound with at least one 
of the fifteen varieties of vowels, and some of them are of seve- 
ral varieties. 

‘ The English language contains twenty-six digraphs: five of 
these represent proper diphthongs, eight improper diphthongs, and 
the remaining thirteen are of both kinds.’ om 
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This word digraph is impurely used: it is as applicable to two 
consonants written together, as to two vowels; and the same is 
true of the term ¢trigraph, which occurs in the next page. — At 
p. 42. the word monopthong is proposed instead of the word vowel; 
and a similar rage for neology bursts on us every where. At p. 54 
we hear of lingut-dental consonants, and at p.60. of palatal ob- 
structions : — but the most curious of the author’s theories is his 
doctrine of the significance of single consonants. 

¢ Any thing connected with the language of Scripture must be 
interesting to all enquirers after truth; we cannot, therefore, have 
recourse to a more proper mode of proving the reality of the dif- 
ferent consonant significations, and of determining the meanings 
of words by their constituent characters, than that of comparing 
their assigned properties with the names of the most conspicuous 
individuals whose actions are recorded in the Bible. 

‘ Apa. D signifies that he was a noted character, and M that 
he was the father of many, or that many things are related of him. 

‘ [The word gate, as explained in RegEs’s Cyclopedia, comes 
within the meaning of D, but we must not confine it within such 
narrow bounds as to limit it to any precise object.] 

‘ Noau. N, the reduction of the human race; H, his laborious 
undertaking. 

‘ ABRAHAM. Br implies plurality in various ways; H, his 
power and his numerous offspring ; and M, his greatness. ‘‘ Thy 
name shall be AbraH Am; for a father of many nations have I 
made thee, &c.” Gen. xvii. 

‘IsraEL. S, his obedience; R, his strength, exemplified in his 
wrestling ; (Gen. xxxil. 28.) Z may relate to his life, his family, 
his riches, or his numerous adventures, but more particularly to 
the origin of this name. 

‘ Moses. M, his greatness; S repeated, his meekness of dispo- 
sition, and great forbearance. [The Hebrew Mem, in a limited 
acceptation, signifies water : a remarkable coincidence as it regards 
the birth of Moses. ] 

‘ Josnua. J, his valour;.Sh, long continued. [See the addi- 
tional J and H to this name. — Numb. chap. xiii.] 

‘Daviv. D, V, and D repeated, all relate to his dignity, and 
the openness with which it was displayed. 

‘ Joun. J, his prudence and propriety; H, his influence; N 
final, though the greatest of the prophets, he was no more than a 
messenger, and accounted himself nobody. 

‘ Jesus. J, perfect in wisdom ; S repeated, and an extraordinary 
example of humility and condescension. . 

‘ Curist. Chr, his important mission ; Sé, his omnipotence. 

‘ Messian, M, his greatness; Ss, as in Jesus; H, his mira- 
cles, &c. 

-‘Ivmanvet. M, his greatness, as the Son of GOD; N, his 
littleness, as the son of man; ZL, his immortality.’ 

It cannot be necessary to proceed with an analysis of such 
cabalistical whims, which appear to us to have been derived from 
the grammar of a sort of lunatic, named Charles Wiseman, who, 
Rev. Juty, 1825. Z in 
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in 1764, published polyglot tables of comparative nomenclature 
designed to prepare an universal language. 

Mr. Martin’s is the reverse of condensed: but it may supply 
some new collocations of analogous examples. P.129. word is 
said to signify express identity: but we do not understand this 
definition. On Bell’s, Pestalozzi’s, and Gaultier’s systems, much 
criticism is ventured: but the highest merit that we can discover 
in Mr. Martin is his most comprehensive consultation of his pre. 
decessors, of which the catalogue extends from p. 265. to p. 979, 
He seems to have perused, however, only to disapprove, and may 
incur from his own readers a vindictive retaliation. 


Art.12. An Analytical Dictionary of the English Language, in 
which the Words are explained in the Order of their natural 
Affinity, independent of Alphabetical Arrangement; and the 
Signification of each is traced from its Etymology, the present 
Meaning being accounted for, when it differs from its former 
Acceptation: the Whole exhibiting, in one continued Narrative, 
the Origin, History, and modern Usage of the existing Voce- 
bulary of the English ‘Tongue ; to which are added, an Intro. 
duction, containing a new Grammar of the Language, and an 
Alphabetical Index for the Ease of Consultation. By David 
Booth. PartII. 4to. 7s.6d. Boards. Hunter. 

As we noticed at great length, and with detailed analysis, the 
first part of this Dictionary ; and as a similar character applies to 
this continuation, it may suffice to refer our readers back to the 
former article on the subject, in our hundredth volume, p.22. 

We still think that the plan is somewhat too encyclopedic. Ety- 
mology is one thing, and synonymy is another; and that extensive 
sort of definition, which enters into the natural history of the 
objects mentioned, is a third: yet this Dictionary often attempts 
all the three departments. 

We will make one extract from the article breeches, which 
perhaps ought to have been spelled breechers, and which signifies 
any article of dress that covers the breech. The Latin dracca 
is not the root of the Celtic drogues, but is derived from it. 

¢ The place of separation between a Bough of a tree and its 
trunk, or between one Bough and another, is, in Scotland, called 

a BREEK, that is, the Break of the tree; and the same ideals 

preserved in the denomination of the junction of the human body 

to its lower limbs. ‘The hinder part of this union, — that part on 

which we sit—is calied the Brerecn; and the front part, 0 

hollow of that joint, between the Body, and either thigh, where 

the latter grows out of the former, is the Grorn. There are, 
therefore, two Groins, the right and the left. The adjective 

IncuINAL, belonging to the Groin, is from the Latin anguen 

The garment which covers these parts of a Man is called in Lat 

Bracca, in Saxon Brec, in Scotch Breexs, and in English 

BreecuEs. ‘This, in our times and country, is a close garment, 

surrounding the thighs, separately, and uniting at top, so as 10 

cover, both before and behind, the whole of the junction, I™ 

cluding the thighs, knees, and part of the body; and the wor 


is, therefore, one of those dua! plurals that have no singulat. 
TROUSE:; 
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TrousE, or Trousers, are long Breeches extending to the ancles. 
[See Hose. ] 

‘ Breeches, being wholly a masculine dress, has given rise to 
the phrase of ‘‘ the Wife wears the breeches,” which informs us 
that she rules over her husband, and the same feeling of incon- 
gruity induced the revisers of the English translation of the 
Bible to change the word breeches, in the third Chapter of Genesis, 
into Aprons. An Apron, however, is only a partial covering, 
being a loose piece of Cloth or of Leather, hung over the belly 
and front of the thighs, by either sex, for the purpose cf keeping 
clean, or preserving from injury, the more permanent dress which 
itcovers. ‘The word may be from the Saxon aforan, before; in 
the same manner that our nursery-maids now call a child’s bib a 
PinarorkE. The Danish Apron is a Forklade. Apronep and 
BrREECHED are in the Dictionaries to denote being clothed re- 
spectively with those articles; ‘and the same sort of participial 
adjectives may, if we will, be extended to all the other parts 
of dress. 

‘ The scriptural renderings, above mentioned, show the difficulty 
of translating from an ancient tongue. ‘The furniture, dress, &c. 
of the early ages are continued matters of dispute among Anti- 
quarians ; and it is not to be doubted, that customs and manners 
were then very different from what they now are. What sort of 
femoral habiliments was indicated by the Hebrew chegoroth has 
been a subject of controversy; but it is generally believed, that 
the Jews, in the days of Moses, as well as the Greeks and Romans 
of after times, wore garments similar to the Kilts of the Scotch 
mountaineers. The Kitt of the Highlander is a petticoat which 
extends little more than half down the thighs, leaving the knees 
wholly bare. The name is Erse, from ce/t, clothes; or ceilam, to 
conceal. The PuiLLABEG, or FILLABEG, is another name for 
the same piece of dress. It is the Lowland pronunciation of 
Filleadh-beg, (filleadh, a cloth, and beg, small,) which, literally 
translated, means SMALLCLOTHEs ; a name lately introduced, for 
Breeches, by simpering affectation. Breech, in the sense of the 
hinder part, is applied occasionally to quadrupeds; and Engineers 
speak of the Breech of a piece of ordnance. 

‘ From the Latin brachium, in its direct usage, we have To 
EmBRAce, literally to surround with the arms ; or, as the Ger- 
mans say, wmarmen, and the French embrasser, from bras, their 
name for the arm. An EmsRACE is a mark of affection. A Hue 
isa close embrace, To Hue, or, as it were, to hook, a person into 
one’s bosom. BraceELers, which were formerly used as defensive 
armour for the warrior, are now merely ornaments for the wrists 
of the fair. 

‘To Brace, is to put or tie together, as if two things were 
held or pressed between the hands, so as to become one. Ina 
consequent seuse, it is to strengthen. Certain Birds and other 
animals are reckoned in pairs; and are especially so conjoined 
when sent to market. We speak of a Brace of Partridges, 
Moorfowl, Ducks, Hares, &c. because they are so tied together 


when sold for the table. Printers use a BRACE (==) to 
Z 2 conjoin 
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conjoin two or more lines, and Brackets([_ ]) to include, 
word or sentence which it is wished to distinguish from the bod 
of the page. A Break is with them a dash, or line (—_), an 
denotes that the sentence is interrupted or broken, by the intro. 
duction of extraneous or unexpected matter. A Drum has its 
parchment head Bracep, or UnBRACED, by means of drawin 
together, or slackening, its cords or Bracers; and the Invalid 
is alike deluded and solaced by a Metaphor, when he is made 
to hope that his nerves will be Braced by a change of atmo. 
sphere, or by the tonic medicines that are prescribed by hig 
physician.’ 

The words are arranged by order’of matter rather than 
alphabetically ; and yet some sort of attention seems to have been 
paid to the order of the letters at every fresh starting-place,— 
The work is more entertaining than we could expect from a 
verbal dictionary, and displays great variety of information in the 
writer. He has undertaken along task, and we trust that he will 
lack neither encouragement nor perseverance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 13. Testimonies in favor of Salt as a Manure, and a Condi- 
ment for Horse, Cow, and Sheep. With Testimonies of its 
vast Importance in the Arts, in Manufactures, and in the 
Fisheries ; accompanied by Testimonies in favor of Agriculture, 
By the Rev. B. Dacre, A.L.S. 8vo. pp.288. Manchester, 
1825. 

*“* Collegisse juvat” is not a bad motto for this collection of 
savoury scraps. When the ingenious Mr. Parkes published his 
pamphlet on the inestimable value and various uses of salt *, we 
really supposed that he had exhausted its praises: but the indus- 
try of Mr. Dacre has shewn our mistake. He has collected from 
north, east, south, and west, from the antients and from the 
moderns, from sacred writers and profane, from poets and philo- 
sophers, such a multiplicity of testimonies in favor of the virtues 
of salt, that we might think it is not only the swmmum bonum 
but the so/um bonum of animal and vegetable life. This publi- 
cation is also very opportunely edited. Mr. Parkes’s pamphlet 
appeared when the duties on salt were so enormously heavy, that 
it would have been as well to recommend farmers to drink claret 
and champagne as to scatter salt over their fields: but, happily, all 
these duties are at length removed ; and if the gentlemen of the 


plough do not make two ears of corn grow now where one only 


grew before, they cannot lay the blame on government. 
There are not perhaps three pages of original matter in this 
book: but Mr. Dacre professes only to give the testimonials of 
other people ; and as it would be too much to exact from him 8 
responsibility for their accuracy, it may be right to caution them 
against frequent exaggerations and occasional inconsistencies. 
e find one gentleman stating that salt answers best as a manure 
for green crops, especially turnips and clover; and he adds, “i 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. xciv. p. 444. 
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js not of much benefit to barley or wheat if sown, but in compost 
it proves very advantageous.” Another gentleman says within 
half-a-score pages, that he has ‘ twice used it on a barley tilth, 
sowing the salt immediately after the barley. The event was per- 
fectly satisfactory: the verdure of the spring exceeded any thing 
of the kind I ever saw; and the ripened appearance was whiter 
by many shades than I ever beheld.” Among such conflicting 
testimonies how is a poor farmer to know what to do? This 
latter gentleman adds, that salt is noxious both to weeds and 
vermin; and according to him it must possess a very discrimin- 
ating tact indeed. 

Very great care, also, must be taken in the use of salt; for, 
like most other things, it is a food or a poison according to the 
quantity administered. A lump of salt will totally destroy the 
grass on which it is suffered to lie. So large a discretionary 
range is left between the highest and the lowest quantities in the 
following directions that perhaps they are not very useful: but, 
being better than none, we transcribe them : 


‘ Directions for the Use of Salt, communicated by Cuthbert W. 
Johnson, Chemist. 


‘« As it may afford assistance to the agriculturist, I have 
drawn up the following table of directions, as the nearest rules 
for adoption, under our present imperfect state of information. 

« “ In consequence of the valuable experiments made by Mr. 
Sinclair, which claim particular attention, and from some recent 
experiments made by my brother, it is recommended to the 
agriculturist, to notice the superior advantages which appear to 
result from mixing the salt in the soil, previous to the seed being 
sown. 

‘ « For fallows, 15 to 40 bushels, according to soil and state of 
land. 

‘ « For wheat and rye 5 to 20 bushels per acre, put on after the 
seed has been harrowed in, the earlier the better, but may be done 
until March. 

‘ “ For barley, oats, peas, and beans, 5 to 16 bushels per acre ; 
for these crops it has been found beneficial, in the west of Eng- 
land, to put it on after the seed has been harrowed in; but in 
counties less frequented by rain, it would be more advantageous 
to put it on in January or February. 

‘ « For turnips and all green crops, 5 to 15 bushels per acre, 
put on in January or February, as it cannot be too well mixed with 
the soil, and will meet the insects in their weakest state. 

_ © “ For meadows or other grass land, 10 to 15 bushels per acre, 
in the autumn, and ought not to be delayed later than November, 
but may be put on without injury until February. 

‘ “ For potatoes, 10 to 20 bushels per acre, to be put on in 
January or February, if no other manure be used ; but if a light 
dressing of manure should be intended, at the time of planting, 
then to spread a part of the quantity of salt mentioned, after the 
plants have been covered in. 


‘For hops, 15 to 20 bushels per acre, in November or 
December. 
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‘ « N.B. All the above directions are for the first year’s manur. 
ing with salt; afterwards, it is stated by Mr. Hollinshead and 
others, that an annual application of a much less quantity will al. 
ways keep the land in a state of the greatest fertility.” ’* 

Mr. Curwen’s experience is known to be very great, and he has 
communicated the result of it in various publications. The 
quantities of salt which he recommends to be given to live stock 
are specific, and may be advantageously quoted : 


‘ April, 1818. December, -1819. 
02. OZ. 
* Horses......... 4 increased to 6 per day. ) 
Milch Cows... 4 scccssseeseee 4 per day. 
Feeding Oxen 4 increased to 6 per day. , given at 
Yearlings...... 2 increased to 3 per day. { twice. 
Calves. ..ccccooe 1 ccccccccoccoeee 1 per day. 
Sheep.......... 2 increased to 4 per week. } 
if feeding on dry pastures ; but when feeding on turnips or coles, 
salt should be given without stint. | 

‘ « In the spring,” says Mr. Curwen, “ my flock was attacked 
with an inflammatory disorder, I gave them considerably of salt, 
some took five ounces a day; the disorder was speedily stopped 
by it. Salt removes the taste of the turnips from milk and butter. 
It prevents the grease ; I have given a pound a day, with advan- 
tage, to horses that have been excessively greased. It is pleasant 
to say, that numerous trials by my neighbours in Cumberland 
wholly corroborate my statements, of the usefulness of salt in 
feeding stock.” 

‘ “ Before a free use of salt on a modified duty was granted 
to the agriculturist, sheep could not be kept on strong wet reten- 
tive soils without great risk of loss; salt has been found to pre- 
serve them on such pastures perfectly sound, and flocks may now 
be kept with perfect safety on lands, that heretofore it was by no 
means prudent to hazard them. The benefit of salt in feeding all 
kinds of stock, and its value as an alterative medicine, is esta- 
blished on the concurrent testimony of numbers beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt.” 

‘ Obs. Mr. Curwen this day, February 20. 1822, informed us, 
‘‘ that before he commenced giving his cattle salt, his farrier’s bill 
for medicine averaged 58/. per annum, and that, since the use of 
salt, he has never paid in any one year five shillings. C. W. J. 

The horticulturist will find some very useful hints on the use of 
salt in a communication of Mr. Johnson; and the cottager will 
thank Mr. Huish for his directions how to preserve bees in health 
and during the winter by providing them with salt in a diluted 
form, mixed with treacle and water. It should not be given to 
them in its dry crystallized state, (for bees have not the power of 
feeding on it till it is dissolved or very finely pulverized,) but in a 
weak solution of four or five ounces to a gallon of spring watet. 
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* Mr. Cuthbert Johnson published an Essay on the Agricul- 
tural Uses of Salt two or three years ago. i 
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In this state it is a preservative against dysentery; the malady 
which is the most frequent and dangerous to these very interesting 
and valuable animais. 


Art. 14. Hints to Churchwardens, with a few Illustrations relative 
to the Repair and Improvement of Parish Churches, with 
Twelve Piates. 8vo. pp. 30. Price 10s. 6d. Boards. Rod- 
well and Martin. 1825. 

This is a delicate and very keen satire on the frequent deform- 
ities in church-architecture which disgrace in the present age 
the taste of our country. Invested with the important degree of 
churchwarden, the | west loon, by virtue of his office, assumes to 
himself the power of directing alterations and improvements in 
the old church. Let him but be on good terms with the village car- 
penter, bricklayer, and painter, and you shall soon see the archi- 
tectural wonders which which will be effected to perpetuate the 
names of 

Simon Lot ¢ Churchwardens. 

Men who would pay unconditional deference to the superior skill 

of a locksmith, appeal, without hesitation, to their own judgment 

in the most difficult matters of taste. Nor is the itch for making 
themselves thus conspicuous confined to country parish officers. 

Even in London we see such things as the new steeple of St. 

Anne, Soho. We admire the dexterity with which the author has 

aimed his blow, and hope it will succeed in deterring, for the 

future, ignorant petty officers from profaning our holy temples. 

The style used is much in the manner of the grave irony of 
Swift when he advises servants to do every thing they ought 
sedulously to avoid doing: but it is still more in the spirit of a 
certain satire on ‘** The Committee of Taste,” which was published 
some years ago, intitled “ Midas ;” and it also brings to mind that 
“ Anticipation of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy” which bore 
the signature and medallion of “ Roger O’Shannaghan, Esquire, 
Grandson and Nephew of;the great Martinus Scriblerus,” who, 
“partly through modesty and partly to avoid envy, suffers the 
profit and praise of his works to be reaped by others; and for 
whom the pleasure of reflecting that he hath done well is sufficient 
reward.” Onthe present ‘ Hints’ coming into our hands we began 
to suspect that the long life which the said Martinus professes to 
have spent in the service of the public is not yet at anend. ‘ As 
in all professions, as well as zealous undertakings,’ says the 
author in his preface, ‘ there is a difference of excellence ; in the 
following plans or illustrations, 1 have endeavoured to select a 
few, out of the many, very many, splendid, curious, and conve- 
nient ideas, which have emanated from those churchwardens, 
who have attained perfection as planners and architects ; which 
‘selections’ are headed each as follows : 

‘ How to affix a Porch to an old Church. 

‘ How toadd a Vestry to an old Church. 

‘ How to ornament the Top or Battlements of a Tower belonging 


to an ancient Church. ‘H 
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‘ How to repair Quatre-feuille Windows. 

‘ How to adapt a new Church to an old Tower with most Taste 
and Effect. 

‘ Sundry curious Plans for attaching new Vestries to old 
Churches, with ornamental Designs for Chimneys. 

‘ A Design for a new Chancel Window, and End applicable to 
an old Church. . 

‘ Howto block up a Chancel Window. 

‘ How to ornament a Chancel and Altar-piece. 

‘ How to place Monuments in the Aisles of Churches. 

‘ How to replace a Saxon Font by a modern one. 

‘ How to substitute a new, grand, and commodious Pulpit in 
place of an ancient, mean, and inconvenient One. 

‘ How to place a Pulpit in a suitable and commodious Situation, 

‘ How to place the Royal Arms in a conspicuous Situation. 

‘ How to fix a Stove in an eligible and convenient Situation, 

‘ How to carry the Pipe of a Stove on the Outside of a Chancel 
with the best Effect.’ 

The following is the instruction conveyed under the third 
head: but the merit of the work cannot be estimated without a 
sight of the designs, some of which are very facetious: 

‘ Place on each battlement vases, candlesticks, and pine-apples, 
alternately, and the effect will be striking. Vases have many 
votaries amongst those worthy members of seciety the church- 
wardens. Candlesticks are of ancient origin, and represent, from 
the highest authority, the light of the churches: but as in most 
churches weather-cocks are used, and the weather-cock is become 
so common, I would here recommend the admirers of novelty and 
improvement to adopt a pair of snuffers, which might also be con- 
sidered as a useful emblem for re-inyvigorating the lights from the 
candlesticks. The pine-apple ornament having in so many 
churches been judiciously substituted for the Gothic, cannot fail 
to please. Some such ornament should also be placed at the 
top of the church, and at the chancel end. But as this publica- 
tion does not wish to restrict any churchwarden of real taste, 
and as the ornaments here recommended are in a common way 
made of stone, if any one would wish to distinguish his year of 
office, perhaps he would do it brilliantly by painting them all 
bright red.’ 

As the aquatinta illustrations are poor and not expensive pro 
ductions ; and as the work is not over burdened with typographi- 
cal matter, we think the author might have afforded his ‘ Hints’ at 
a rather lower price. The practical results to which it designs 
to lead are, however, such as may stamp the book with incalcu- 
lable value: we, therefore, recommend it as a purchase worthy of 
being made by every parish to be laid up in the vestry for the 
benefit of successive churchwardens; and if the ‘ Hints’ are taken 
as they ought to be, the half-guineas will be well laid out. 
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